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Two  Enemies  in  a  Feather  Bed 

Winter  had  come  at  last. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  it  snowed.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village  had  great 
fun  making  a  big  snow  man. 

Then  one  night  it  was  very  cold.  By 
morning  there  was  ice  on  the  pond.  The 
boys  and  girls  had  been  waiting  for  this. 

When  school  was  out  the  next  day,  they 
all  started  for  the  pond. 
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Two  Enemies 

Bill  Gray  and  Charlie  Long  were  on 
their  way  to  the  pond.  They  wanted  to 
skate  with  the  other  boys  and  girls. 

Bill  came  up  one  side  of  a  little  hill. 
Charlie  came  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
They  met  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  big 
tree. 

Bill  looked  at  Charlie,  but  said  nothing. 
Charlie  looked  at  Bill,  but  said  nothing. 
Then  each  boy  turned  away. 
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Bill  did  not  like  Charlie.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  where  Charlie  was. 

Charlie  did  not  like  Bill.  When  they 
met,  he  wanted  to  go  the  other  way. 

So  Bill  went  one  way  and  Charlie  went 
the  other  way  to  get  to  the  pond. 

On  his  way  to  the  pond  Bill  said  to 
himself,  'That  Charlie  always  goes  where 
I  go.  He  knows  we  are  enemies/’ 

At  the  same  time  Charlie  was  saying  to 
himself,  "We  are  enemies,  but  every  place 
I  go  that  Bill  is  sure  to  be  there.” 

It  was  not  long  until  Bill  and  Charlie 
were  skating  on  the  pond.  They  met  face 
to  face.  Bill  turned  and  went  one  way 
and  Charlie  went  another. 
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No  one  knew  why  Bill  and  Charlie  were 
enemies.  Bill  and  Charlie  did  not  know! 

Bill’s  mother  once  said  to  Bill,  "Why 
don’t  you  like  Charlie  Long?  He  is  a 
good  boy.” 

"Mother,”  said  Bill,  "I  don’t  know  why. 
But  I  just  don’t  like  him.” 

Charlie’s  father  often  said  to  Charlie, 
"I  think  Bill  Gray  is  a  fine  boy.  Why  do 
you  two  boys  have  to  be  enemies?” 

And  Charlie  would  say,  "All  I  know  is 
that  we  are  enemies.  I  just  don’t  like 
that  Bill  Gray.” 

So  on  the  pond  that  day,  Bill  skated  one 
way  and  Charlie  skated  another. 

All  the  other  boys  and  girls  were  having 
a  good  time.  The  first  skating  on  the 
pond  was  the  best  fun  of  the  winter. 

Someone  called  out,  "Who  can  get  to 
the  big  tree  first?” 

Away  went  the  boys  and  girls,  skating 
to  a  big  tree  at  the  side  of  the  pond. 


Away  to  the  big  tree  went  Bill  and 
Charlie,  both  skating  fast.  They  were 
far  in  front  of  the  others,  and  soon  they 
were  right  together  near  the  tree. 

Then  they  both  heard  a  noise.  Crack, 
crack,  cr-a-a-ck! 

The  ice  under  the  big  tree  was  not 
going  to  hold  up.  But  Bill  and  Charlie 
were  skating  too  fast  to  stop. 

Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  Down  into  the 
cold  water  went  the  two  boys  together! 


When  Bill  and  Charlie  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  water,  crack  went  the  ice.  There 
they  were  in  the  cold  water  together! 

They  looked  at  each  other,  but  they  did 
not  say  a  thing.  They  could  not  get  away 
from  each  other  now. 

Some  of  the  other  boys  ran  to  a 
farmhouse  near  by  to  get  help. 

The  old  farmer  came  and  got  Bill  and 
Charlie  out  of  the  cold  water.  He  took 
them  to  the  farmhouse.  It  was  not  far, 
but  the  boys  could  not  walk  fast.  They 
were  both  blue  with  cold. 

The  farmer’s  wife  saw  them  coming  and 
put  on  water  to  make  tea.  Then  she  put 
some  hot  rocks  in  a  big  bed  to  get  it  warm. 

The  farmer  made  the  boys  stand  by  the 
kitchen  stovq.  He  helped  them  get  their 
wet  clothes  off. 

"Now,  help  dry  each  other,”  said  the 
farmer.  And  he  helped  the  boys  get  dry. 

Then  the  farmer  made  the  boys  put  on 
some  of  his  night  clothes. 
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The  farmer’s  wife  gave  the  boys  some 
hot  tea  and  made  them  climb  into  the  big 
bed  together.  There  they  were,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  big  feather  bed. 

"Now,  how  is  that?”  said  the  farmer’s 
wife  as  she  looked  at  the  boys. 

"All  right,”  said  Bill. 

"All  right,”  said  Charlie. 
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They  said  nothing  more.  Bill  turned 
his  head  as  far  as  he  could  to  the  right. 
Charlie  turned  his  head  to  the  left. 

"Don’t  move!”  said  the  farmer’s  wife. 
"Keep  the  bed  warm.  You  have  to 
stay  there  until  morning.  Your  clothes 
have  to  get  dry.  The  other  boys  will 
tell  your  mothers  where  you  are.” 

Well!  What  could  the  boys  say  to  that? 

"Now,  now!”  said  the  kind  old  woman. 
"Can  you  not  say  something?” 

"I  can,”  said  Charlie,  "but  — ” 

"Oh,  I  can,  too,”  said  Bill,  "but  I  — 
we  — ,  I  — ”  Then  Bill  stopped. 

"Such  funny  boys!”  said  the  old  farmer, 
who  had  come  into  the  room  to  see 
how  the  boys  were  getting  along. 

The  farmer’s  wife  looked  first  at  one 
boy,  and  then  at  the  other. 

"Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
two?”  she  asked  at  last.  . 

Then  all  at  once  out  it  came,  from 
both  boys,  "We  are  enemies!” 
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"What  is  all  this?”  asked  the  farmer's 
wife.  "What  did  you  say  you  were?” 

"Enemies!”  said  both  again,  but  this 
time  their  faces  turned  very  red. 

"Enemies?”  asked  the  old  farmer  as  he 
came  close  to  the  bed. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  the  boys  with 
her  bright,  friendly  eyes.  The  old  man 
looked  at  them  with  his  kind  eyes,  but 
he  laughed  at  the  boys  just  a  little. 

Then  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman 
looked  at  each  other. 

"Why  are  you  enemies?”  the  old  man 
and  the  old  woman  asked  the  boys. 

If  Bill  and  Charlie  could  have  got  any 
redder,  they  would  have.  But  their  faces 
were  as  red  as  lobsters  as  it  was. 

"I  don't  know,”  said  Bill. 

"I  don't  know,”  said  Charlie. 

"Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  pair?” 
said  the  old  farmer.  "Enemies!  And 
they  don't  know  why!  Now  what  can  be 
the  matter  with  you  two?” 
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The  farmer’s  wife  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  bed.  She  began  to  laugh. 

"Does  it  make  you  very  happy  to  be 
enemies?”  she  asked. 

"No!”  cried  both  boys  at  once. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other.  It  was 
queer  to  say  "No!”  at  the  same  time. 


Funny  Enemies 


The  old  woman  went  out  of  the  room. 
She  came  back  with  more  hot  tea. 

Then  she  said  in  a  nice  friendly  way, 
"Now  do  drink  this  and  be  friends.  But 
don’t  drink  it  if  you  are  not  friends.” 

The  boys  took  the  tea  because  the  old 
woman  was  so  nice.  But  they  could  not 
just  sit  in  bed  holding  the  tea. 

"Come,  now,”  said  the  old  man.  "Be 
friends  and  you  will  be  much  happier.” 

"Yes,  drink  your  tea,  boys,”  said  the 
old  woman.  "Will  you  drink  it  for  me?” 

"Yes,”  said  the  two  boys  softly. 

And  they  began  to  drink  the  hot  tea. 

It  may  have  been  the  hot  tea.  It  may 
have  been  the  kind  old  farmer  and  his 
friendly  wife.  It  may  be  that  it  is  hard 
for  two  boys  to  drink  tea  together  in  the 
same  bed  and  still  be  enemies. 

However  it  came  about,  Bill  and  Charlie 
were  not  enemies  any  more. 
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Bill  and  Charlie  turned  and  looked  at 
each  other.  Bill  looked  funny  in  the 
farmer’s  night  clothes,  and  so  did  Charlie. 
All  at  once  the  whole  thing  was  funny. 

Bill  began  to  laugh.  Charlie  began  to 
laugh.  They  began  to  push  each  other, 
and  away  went  the  big  feather  bed  off 
on  the  floor. 

But  the  nice  old  farmer’s  wife  laughed 
and  put  it  back  on  the  bed  again. 

"Now,  be  good,  boys,”  she  said. 
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That  night  after  supper,  the  farmer's 
wife  sat  by  the  bed  and  worked.  As  she 
worked,  she  told  stories  to  the  boys. 

After  each  story  Bill  would  say,  "I  like 
that  one.” 

"Oh,  yes,  so  do  I,”  Charlie  would  say. 

Then  they  would  laugh  and  talk  with 
the  farmer's  wife  about  the  story.  This 
was  fun.  Both  of  the  boys  were  as  happy 
as  they  could  be. 

The  old  farmer  sat  by  the  stove.  He 
liked  to  hear  his  wife  tell  stories. 


On  the  rug,  back  of  the  farmer,  the  gray 
cat  had  gone  to  sleep. 


As  the  stories  went  on,  Bill  and  Charlie 
got  to  be  still  more  friendly.  They  both 
liked  to  hear  stories. 

The  farmer’s  wife  liked  to  tell  stories, 
and  she  could  tell  them  well.  The  boys 
laughed  and  had  a  good  time.  Everyone 
was  happy,  and  no  one  looked  to  see  what 
time  it  was. 

But  at  last  the  old  farmer’s  eyes  began 
to  close  and  his  head  went  slowly  down. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  there 
was  not  a  sound  in  the  room. 

The  old  farmer  looked  around.  There 
was  his  wife  looking  at  the  two  boys 
in  the  big  bed.  They  had  gone  to  sleep 
while  she  was  telling  a  long  story. 

The  old  farmer  and  his  wife  left  the 
room  and  took  the  cat  with  them. 

Before  long  all  in  the  farmhouse  had 
gone  to  sleep  —  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
the  big  gray  cat,  and  the  two  boys.  The 
two  funny  enemies  were  sleeping  together 
in  the  big  bed  like  the  best  of  friends. 
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Before  they  got  up  the  next  morning 
the  two  boys  had  tea  together  in  bed. 

"'This  is  to  make  sure  you  will  always 
be  friends,”  said  the  farmer’s  wife. 

They  ate  breakfast  with  the  farmer  and 
his  wife. 

Then  they  thanked  the  kind  old  man 
and  woman,  and  started  home  together. 

They  have  been  the  best  of  friends  from 
that  day  to  this. 
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fPv 


William  did  the  gardening  at  Jane’s 
house.  William  did  some  work  in  the 
garden  every  day,  but  most  of  the  time 
he  was  just  standing  still. 

William  could  run  when  he  had  to. 
But  when  he  ran,  he  seemed  to  be  getting 
ready  to  stand  still  again. 

But  Jane  was  not  that  way.  Jane  liked 
to  run  and  skip  all  day  long.  Jane  just 
could  not  see  why  William  liked  to  stand 
still. 


William  and  Jane 
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''William,”  Jane  would  say,  "why  do 
you  like  to  stand  still  so  much?” 

"Well,”  William  the  gardener  would 
say  slowly,  "well,  Jane,  because  I  do. 
Why  do  you  like  to  hop  and  skip  and 
jump  so  much?” 

"Oh,  because  I  do,”  Jane  would  say. 
Then  away  she  would  run,  skipping 
and  jumping  as  happy  as  could  be. 

One  day  Jane  thought  of  something. 

"William,”  she  said,  "how  would  it  be 
if  for  all  of  one  day  you  went  skipping 
and  hopping  about  the  way  I  do?  Then 
I  would  go  around  standing  still  the  way 
you  do.  How  would  that  be?” 

"Well,”  said  William,  "all  right.  I  will 
do  it.  When  will  we  start?” 

"Tomorrow  morning,”  said  Jane,  as  she 
gave  a  little  hop.  "I  will  start  the  very 
minute  that  I  wake  up,  and  you  start 
the  very  minute  that  you  wake  up.” 

"Well,  all  right,”  said  William.  "But  I 
don’t  think  I  will  like  it  very  much.” 
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The  next  morning  Jane  started  to  get 
up.  But  she  did  not  jump  out  of  bed.  Oh, 
no!  She  pushed  one  foot  out  very  slowly 
from  under  the  covers.  Then  she  sat  and 
looked  at  it. 

Her  mother  came  in  to  help  Jane  button 
her  back  buttons. 

"Why,  Jane!”  said  her  mother.  "You 
have  not  started  to  dress!” 

"Well,  no  — ,”  said  Jane  slowly,  the  way 
William  said  such  things.  And  very 
slowly  she  put  her  other  foot  out  from 
under  the  covers  and  looked  at  it. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Jane?”  her 
father  called  out  from  the  next  room. 
"I  don’t  hear  her  getting  up.” 

"I  don’t  know,”  Jane’s  mother  called 
back.  "She  is  very  queer  this  morning. 
I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  I  want  you 
to  come  and  see  her.” 

Jane’s  father  came  and  looked  at  her. 

"Get  up,  Jane,”  said  her  father.  "Get 
up  at  once.” 
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Jane  moved  her  left  foot  a  little. 

"I  will  count  five,  Jane/’  said  her  father. 
"One,  two,  three,  four — ” 

Just  then  Jane’s  father  saw  something 
out  in  the  garden. 

Instead  of  counting  "five,”  he  said,  "Oh, 
my!  Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!” 

What  he  saw  was  William  the  gardener. 
William  was  cleaning  the  white  chairs  in 
the  garden.  But  he  was  not  doing  it 
slowly.  He  was  not  standing  still  now  and 
then,  the  way  he  always  did.  Oh,  no! 
Instead  of  that,  he  was  hopping  and 
skipping  about  with  the  cleaning  cloth. 
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"William,”  called  Jane’s  father  from 
the  window,  "whatever  is  the  matter?” 

"Oh,  nothing,”  William  called  back.  "I 
am  just  hopping.  Tra-la,  tra-la!” 

"This  is  very  queer,”  said  Jane’s  father. 
He  and  Jane’s  mother  ran  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  garden. 

When  they  got  to  the  garden,  William 
had  stopped  cleaning  the  white  chairs  and 
had  gone  skipping  under  the  trees. 

"Now,  William!”  called  Jane’s  mother. 
"William,  whatever  are  you  doing?” 

"Oh,  I  am  just  skipping,”  said  William. 
"TraJa,  traJa,  tra-la!” 


Wliat  Can  the  Matter  Be? 


"Where  is  Jane?”  asked  Cook  when 
she  brought  in  breakfast  that  morning. 

"She  is  not  dressed,  Cook,”  said  Jane’s 
mother.  "I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  her.  When  we  came  downstairs,  she 
was  just  sitting  and  looking  at  her  foot. 
Father,  do  you  think  she  is  still  sitting 
and  looking  at  her  foot?” 

"I  hope  not,”  said  Jane’s  father.  "But 
I  will  find  out.” 

"Jane!”  he  called.  "Are  you  still  just 
sitting  and  looking  at  your  foot  or  are 
you  putting  on  your  shoes  and  stockings?” 

Jane  said  very,  very  slowly,  "Well,  no, 
Father.  1  am  looking  at  my  foot.  But 
I  have  a  stocking  in  my  hand,  and  pretty 
soon  I  am  going  to  put  it  on.” 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  her?” 
said  Jane’s  father,  coming  back  to  eat  his 
breakfast.  "She  has  never  been  this  way 
before.” 
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Just  then  William  the  gardener  went 
by  the  window.  He  was  going  down  to 
the  garden  to  water  the  flowers. 

But  William  was  not  going  down  to  the 
garden  the  way  that  he  always  went  to 
the  garden.  Oh,  no!  Instead,  he  was 
skipping  along,  just  the  way  Jane  did. 
He  was  playing  jump  the  rope,  too. 

"'William !”  cried  Jane’s  father,  running 
to  the  door. 

"William!”  cried  Jane’s  mother  and  the 
cook,  running  to  the  door. 

But  William  did  not  look  at  them.  He 
went  skipping  and  jumping  along,  just  as 
Jane  did. 
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"Why,  this  is  terrible!”  cried  Jane’s 
father,  going  back  to  his  breakfast.  "Now, 
why  is  William  doing  the  way  he  is? 
Why  is  Jane  doing  the  way  she  is?  I 
don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it,  do  you?” 

"No,”  said  Jane’s  mother.  "I  cannot 
think  at  all.” 

"After  I  go  to  work,  I  want  you  to 
telephone  me  at  my  office.  Tell  me  just 
what  is  going  on,”  said  Jane’s  father. 

"All  right,”  said  Jane’s  mother. 

Then  Jane’s  father  went  up  to  Jane’s 
room  to  say  good-by  to  Jane. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  chair  when  he 
came  in.  She  had  one  stocking  on  and 
was  looking  at  her  shoes. 

"Why,  Jafie!”  said  Father.  "Mother 
and  I  have  had  breakfast,  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  the  office.  And  here 
you  still  are.” 

Jane  said  very,  very  slowly,  "Well,  yes. 
Here  I  still  am.” 


Father  could  not  wait  any  longer  to  talk 
to  her,  because  he  was  late.  So  he  said 
good-by  and  ran  downstairs. 

"Be  sure  to  telephone  me,”  he  called 
to  Jane’s  mother,  and  went  off  down  the 
street. 

After  he  had  been  at  his  office  about 
an  hour,  his  telephone  began  to  ring. 
It  was  Jane’s  mother. 

"Jane  has  both  stockings  on  now,”  she 
said.  "And  she  has  started  to  put  on  her 
shoes.” 

"Is  she  only  as  far  as  her  shoes?”  asked 
Jane’s  father. 

"Yes,”  said  Jane’s  mother.  "And  now 
William  has  made  a  pile  of  leaves,  and 
he  is  rolling  in  them.” 

"Rolling  in  them?”  asked  Jane’s  father. 
"Are  you  sure  he  is  rolling  in  them?” 

"Yes,”  said  Jane’s  mother.  "Around 
and  around  and  around.” 

"Oh!”  said  Jane’s  father.  "Oh,  how 
terrible!” 


"Yes,”  said  Jane’s  mother.  "It  looks 
even  more  terrible  from  here.” 

Jane’s  father  went  back  to  his  work. 
He  talked  to  some  men.  He  wrote  his 
name  on  some  papers.  He  opened  letters. 
But  all  the  time  he  was  thinking  about 
William  and  Jane. 

Then  Jane’s  mother  telephoned  again. 
"Now  Jane  has  both  shoes  on,”  said 
Jane’s  mother.  "She  has  buttoned  up 
her  right  shoe.” 
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"Has  she  just  put  on  her  shoes  in  all 
this  time?”  asked  Jane’s  father. 

"Just  her  shoes,”  said  Jane’s  mother. 
"She  has  only  her  right  shoe  buttoned 
up.  And  William  has  started  to  crawl 
under  the  porch.” 

"Why?”  asked  Jane’s  father. 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Jane’s  mother. 
"All  I  can  see  is  his  foot.  But  he  is 
crawling  under  the  porch.” 

"Oh!”  said  Jane’s  father.  "How  very, 
very  terrible!” 

Then  he  went  back  to  work  again.  He 
wrote  his  name  on  some  more  papers.  He 
talked  to  some  more  men.  But  all  the 
time  Jane’s  father  was  thinking  about 
William  and  Jane. 

"How  terrible  all  this  is!”  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  wish  I  knew  why  William  is 
doing  the  way  he  is.  I  wish  I  knew  why 
Jane  is  doing  the  way  she  is.  What  is 
the  matter  with  them?  I  do  hope  Jane’s 
mother  calls  me  again.” 


Never  Again 

Jane’s  father  tried  to  work  in  his  office. 
But  in  an  hour  the  telephone  began  to 
ring  again. 

"Hello!  Hello!”  he  said. 

It  was  Jane’s  mother. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?”  asked  Jane’s 
father. 

"Jane  has  buttoned  up  her  left  shoe,” 
said  her  mother.  "Now  she  is  getting 
ready  to  put  on  her  dress.” 

"Do  you  think  that  she  will  be  dressed 
before  it  is  time  for  her  to  take  off  her 
clothes  again  and  go  to  bed?”  asked  Jane’s 
father? 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Jane’s  mother. 
"But  won’t  you  please  come  home?” 

"What  is  William  doing?”  asked  Jane’s 
father. 
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He  is  up  in  a  tree,”  said  Jane’s  mother. 
Won’t  you  please  come  home?” 

'Til  come  right  away,”  said  Jane’s 
father.  "Good-by.” 

So  he  left  the  office  and  went  home  as 
fast  as  he  could  go. 

When  he  got  inside  the  garden,  Jane’s 
father  looked  up  in  the  tops  of  all  the 
trees  for  William. 

"William!”  he  called.  "Oh,  William! 
Come  down,  William.  Nice  William!” 

But  William  was  not  up  in  a  tree. 
William  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
house.  He  was  standing  still  again. 
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"Why,  William!”  said  Jane’s  father. 
"Jane’s  mother  just  telephoned  me  that 
you  were  up  in  a  tree.” 

"Well,”  said  William  very  slowly,  "I 
hope  I  never  have  to  climb  a  tree  again 
as  long  as  I  live.” 

"And  you  won’t  climb  trees  or  roll  in 
the  leaves  or  go  skipping  and  jumping 
any  more?”  asked  Jane’s  father. 

"No,”  said  William.  "Never!  What 
I  feel  like  doing  is  standing  very  still 
for  a  long,  long  time.” 

And  he  began  to  do  it. 

Then  Jane’s  father  went  to  look  for 
Jane.  He  found  her  in  her  mother’s 
room.  She  was  all  dressed,  with  her 
hair  ribbon  on  and  her  shoes  buttoned. 
And  she  was  skipping  just  as  hard  as 
she  could. 

"Hello,  Father,”  she  said,  and  she  went 
right  on  skipping. 

"Hello,  Jane,”  said  her  father. 

"I’m  all  dressed  now,”  said  Jane. 
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"The  whole  thing  is  very  funny,”  said 
Jane’s  mother.  "All  at  once  Jane  got 
dressed,  tied  her  hair  ribbon,  and  then 
started  this  skipping.” 

"I’m  hopping  now,”  said  Jane.  And  she 
was. 

"And  pretty  soon  I’m  going  to  jump,” 
she  said.  And  she  did. 

And  then  she  started  climbing  and 
crawling  and  running — just  the  way  she 
always  used  to  do. 

"I’m  never  going  to  stand  still  again,” 
said  Jane.  And  she  never,  never,  never 
did. 


A  Little  Girl 
in  a 

Big  City 


Marty  opened  her  eyes.  Then  she 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window. 
This  was  her  first  morning  in  the  city. 

At  home  the  first  thing  Marty  saw  when 
she  waked  up  was  a  big  tree.  Now, 
instead  of  the  big  tree,  she  saw  a  great 
building.  Its  windows  were  shining 
bright  in  the  sun. 

Marty  began  to  dress.  This  was  a  big 
day  for  Marty.  She  was  putting  on  her 
best  hair  ribbon  when  Aunt  Josephine 
came  to  wake  her  up. 

"Oh,  Marty!”  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
"What  a  nice  surprise  to  find  you  up 
and  dressed!  We  are  just  in  time 
for  breakfast.1 
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They  found  Uncle  Peter  at  the  breakfast 
table.  "Good  morning,  Marty,”  he  said. 

Then  he  looked  at  Marty  with  a  funny 
look  in  his  eye  and  said,  "I  thought  I 
heard  a  country  mouse  washing  its  face 
early  this  morning.” 

"How  could  you  tell  it  was  a  country 
mouse?”  said  Marty. 

"I  could  tell  by  the  way  it  splashed,” 
said  Uncle  Peter. 

"I  did  not  splash  much,”  said  Marty, 
and  she  laughed. 

"Does  a  country  mouse  eat  a  good  big 
breakfast?”  asked  Uncle  Peter. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Marty,  as  she  began  to 
eat  her  breakfast. 

"Fine!”  said  Uncle  Peter.  "Eat  your 
breakfast  and  I’ll  go  to  the  office. 

"Good-by,  little  country  mouse.  Have  a 
good  time.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Watch 
out  for  the  cars  on  the  street.” 

"I  will,”  said  Marty.  "Good-by,  Uncle 
<  Peter.” 
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City  Streets  and  City  Shops 

After  breakfast  Marty  went  out  with 
Aunt  Josephine.  In  her  bag  Marty  had 
a  whole  big  dollar.  Grandmother  gave  it 
to  her  before  she  came  to  the  city. 

"Buy  something  with  it,  Marty/’ 
Grandmother  said.  "Buy  something  for 
Marty  that  is  just  right  for  Marty!” 

As  Marty  went  along  she  thought, 
"What  will  I  buy  with  my  big  dollar?” 

All  at  once  there  was  a  great  roar  in 
Marty’s  ears.  She  looked  up  over  her 
head  and  saw  a  long  train  of  black  cars. 

"That  is  the  queer  train  that  Father 
told  me  about,”  thought  Marty. 
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Aunt  Josephine  and  Marty  went  in  and 
out  of  many  little  shops  that  morning. 

"This  is  not  like  it  is  at  home,”  said 
Marty.  "We  have  only  four  or  five  stores 
in  our  village.  Here  there  are  so  many 
that  you  can  buy  almost  anything.” 

"We  will  go  in  here,”  said  Aunt 
Josephine.  "I  want  to  get  some  rolls 
and  little  cakes  for  dinner.” 

"I  like  the  smell  of  this  shop,”  said 
Marty,  as  they  went  in.  "And  I  like  the 
high  round  caps  they  wear  in  here,  too.” 

Marty  looked  at  the  rolls  and  the  cakes 
and  the  bread.  But  she  looked  at  the  high 
round  caps  most  of  all. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  dollar  that  she 
had  in  her  bag. 

"I  could  buy  some  cakes  for  a  few 
cents,”  Marty  thought.  "But  I  won’t. 
I  don’t  know  what  I  will  buy,  though.” 

"Come,  Marty,”  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
"We  will  go  to  Ann  Brown’s  shop  now, 
There  are  many  pretty  things  there.” 


Ann  Brown’s  shop  was  a  place  where 
people  went  to  buy  presents. 

"'What  a  beautiful  shop!”  said  Marty. 

All  along  the  walls  and  on  the  tables 
were  the  most  beautiful  presents  that 
anyone  could  hope  to  own. 

Ann  Brown  walked  around  the  shop  and 
told  people  about  the  things  on  the  tables 
and  on  the  walls. 


Marty  looked  about  her.  On  a  table 
were  beautiful  bowls  for  flowers.  They 
had  pretty  pictures  painted  on  them. 

There  were  Indian  baskets,  too,  and  on 
the  wall  were  bright  Indian  blankets. 
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At  last  Aunt  Josephine  and  Marty  came 
to  a  table  by  a  window.  When  Marty  saw 
what  was  on  it,  she  stood  very  still  and 
held  on  to  Aunt  Josephine’s  hand. 

"Look!”  said  Marty.  "Look!” 

There  on  the  table  was  a  tiny  blue  coat. 
The  coat  would  be  just  right  for  her  doll. 
Her  doll  had  pretty  blue  eyes  and  would 
look  well  in  a  blue  coat. 

Next  to  the  coat  was  a  tiny  teapot.  It 
was  dark  red.  "That  would  be  nice  for  my 
doll,  too,”  thought  Marty.  "How  could 
anything  be  more  beautiful  than  that?” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  a 
long  line  of  boxes.  They  were  so  bright, 
so  queer,  and  so  beautiful! 

"See  the  boxes!”  cried  Marty.  "I  never 
saw  boxes  like  that  before.” 

Every  one  of  the  boxes  was  covered  with 
bright  pictures  that  told  a  story. 

Then  Ann  Brown  came  by  the  table. 
Aunt  Josephine  said,  "Miss  Brown,  this  is 
Marty.  She  has  a  whole  big  dollar.” 
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A  Treasure  Box 


"Marty,  are  you  looking  at  our  nice 
treasure  boxes  ?”  asked  Ann  Brown.  "Each 
one  is  filled  with  treasures.  One  treasure 
is  to  be  opened  every  day.” 

Treasure  boxes!  Filled  to  the  top  with 
treasures!  Marty  knew  at  once  that 
they  were  wonderful.  A  treasure  box 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  buy  with 
her  big  dollar. 

"I  want  a  treasure  box!”  said  Marty. 
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"Take  the  one  you  like  best,”  said  Ann 
Brown.  "Your  dollar  will  just  buy  one 
of  these  boxes.” 

Marty  looked  at  all  the  boxes.  She 
looked  and  she  thought. 

She  took  up  one  that  had  pictures  of 
Peter  Pan  on  it.  She  *  turned  it  around 
to  see  the  pictures  on  every  side. 

There  was  Peter  Pan  in  the  house 
in  the  tree  tops.  Here  was  the  dog 
putting  the  children  to  bed.  Across  the 
back  of  the  box  went  all  the  children 
from  the  Never-Never-Never  Land. 

"This  is  the  one,”  said  Marty.  "I  will 
take  the  Peter  Pan  box.” 

She  was  very  sure  that  was  the  box 
she  wanted.  Grandmother  had  said, 
"Get  something  for  Marty  that  is  just 
right  for  Marty!”  And  this  was  it. 

Ann  Brown  showed  Marty  how  to 
open  the  Peter  Pan  box. 

She  opened  the  box  just  a  little  so 
that  Marty  might  peep  in. 
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Ann  Brown  put  some  pretty  blue  paper 
around  the  treasure  box.  Then  she 
tied  it  up  with  a  red  ribbon. 

Marty  opened  her  bag.  She  took  out  the 
big  dollar  and  gave  it  to  Ann  Brown. 

"My  grandmother  gave  it  to  me  in  this 
bag,”  said  Marty.  "She  told  me  to  buy 
something  for  Marty  that  was  just  right 
for  Marty!” 

Then  Marty  said  "Good-by”  to  Ann 
Brown,  and  she  and  Aunt  Josephine 
started  home.  Marty  held  the  box 
close  in  her  arms. 
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Marty  did  not  think  about  things  on  the 
street  now.  She  did  not  even  hear  the 
long  train  of  cars  roaring  over  her  head. 

"I  hope  Uncle  Peter  has  come  back 
from  the  office,”  she  said.  "I  want  to 
show  him  my  treasure  box.” 

When  they  opened  the  door,  there  was 
Uncle  Peter. 

Marty  put  the  treasure  box  on  the 
table.  Off  came  the  bright  red  ribbon. 
Off  came  the  pretty  blue  paper. 

Marty  opened  the  box.  Some  of  the 
treasures  were  long.  Some  were  fat  and 
round.  Some  had  queer  bumps. 

"Which  treasure  will  you  open  first?” 
asked  Uncle  Peter  and  Aunt  Josephine. 

Marty  thought  and  thought.  She 
turned  the  treasures  around  and  around. 
At  last  she  took  one  in  red  paper  that 
had  a  funny  bump  on  top  of  it. 

Marty  slowly  opened  her  first  treasure. 
It  was  a  beautiful  little  doll  made  of 
wood  and  painted  in  bright  colors. 
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Every  day  Marty  opened  a  new  treasure. 
They  were  all  as  wonderful  as  the  first. 

The  day  after  Marty  opened  the  last 
treasure,  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  back 
to  her  home  in  the  country.  She  put  the 
papers  around  all  the  treasures  again, 
and  put  the  treasures  into  the  box. 

As  soon  as  she  got  home,  she  showred 
Grandmother  the  treasure  box.  Day  by 
day  they  opened  the  treasures  again. 

"This  is  something  for  Marty  that  is 
just  right  for  Marty!”  said  Grandmother. 
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To  be  read  to  children 


The  Butterbean  Tent 


7  All  through  the  garden  I  went  and  went, 
And  I  walked  in  under  the  butterbean  tent. 


The  poles  leaned  up  like  a  good  tepee 
And  made  a  nice  little  house  for  me.  ^ 


I  had  a  hard  brown  clod  for  a  seat, 
And  all  outside  was  a  cool  green  street. 


A  little  green  worm  and  a  butterfly 
And  a  cricket-like  thing  that  could  hop 
went  by. 


Hidden  away  there  were  flocks  and  flocks 
Of  bugs  that  could  go  like  little  clocks. 


Such  a  good  day  it  was  when  I  spent 
A  long,  long  while  in  the  butterbean  tent. 


THEN 
AND 
NOW 

STORIES 
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How  Men  First  Made  Houses 

Long,  long  ago  —  so  long  ago  that  you 
cannot  even  think  of  all  the  years  —  men 
were  making  things.  The  first  things  that 
men  made  were  houses. 

Men  made  houses  to  live  in  before  they 
made  wagons.  They  made  homes  before 
they  had  saws  and  other  things  to  work 
with. 

The  first  houses  that  men  made  were 
not  like  the  houses  we  have  now.  People 
did  not  have  the  things  to  make  houses 
that  we  have  now.  They  had  to  use 
the  things  that  were  near  at  hand. 

But  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  rain 
and  snow  and  cold.  They  wanted  a  home 
that  was  dry  and  warm  and  safe. 
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The  Early  Cave  Men 


Some  of  the  people  of  long  ago  are 
called  Early  Cave  Men.  That  is  because 
they  lived  in  caves. 

In  the  early  days,  men  had  to  hunt  wild 
animals  to  get  food.  They  found  the 
animals  living  in  caves.  Men  took 
the  animals  for  food,  and  then  they  used 
the  caves  for  homes. 

After  the  day's  hunt,  men  came  back 
to  the  cave  to  cook  their  food  over  a  fire. 
All  night  they  had  the  fire  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  to  keep  the  wild  animals  away. 


Fire  was  a  great  help  to  early  men.  It 
cooked  the  food.  It  helped  to  keep  the 
caves  warm  just  as  it  keeps  our  homes 
warm.  It  kept  enemies  away. 

At  first  the  Early  Cave  Men  made  their 
fires  in  front  of  the  caves.  When  storms 
came,  the  rain  put  out  the  fire.  So  they 
began  to  build  their  fires  in  the  caves. 

A  storm  brought  cold  rain  and  snow 
into  the  cave.  So  the  early  men  began 
to  pile  up  stones  in  front  of  the  cave  to 
keep  out  the  storms. 

These  piles  of  stones  were  the  first 
walls  that  men  ever  made.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  they  put  walls  together  to 
make  houses  as  we  do  now. 

The  caves  of  the  early  men  were  not 
fine  houses,  but  they  were  homes.  They 
kept  the  early  people  warm.  They  kept 
out  the  rain  and  snow  and  cold  winds. 
The  caves  kept  the  early  people  safe 
from  wild  animals  and  enemies. 
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The  Lake  People 


Some  of  the  people  of  long  ago  got 
their  food  by  fishing  and  hunting  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  We  call  these  people 
the  Lake  People. 

The  Lake  People  made  long  boats  from  ~ 
logs  which  they  found  in  the  forests. 

The  Lake  People  built  their  houses 
over  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  long  poles. 

They  had  to  bring  the  poles  in  their 
boats.  Then  they  had  to  drive  the  poles 

A  V/ 

into  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
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To  make  the  floors  of  the  house,  the 
Lake  People  tied  other  poles  to  the  ones 
standing  up.  They  put  them  from  one 
side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 

Then  on  top  of  these  floor  poles,  they 
put  sticks  from  the  forest  and  long  grass 
from  the  sides  of  the  lake.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  they  got  clay  to  put 
on  top  of  the  sticks  and  grass. 
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The  poles  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
came  up  high  and  helped  to  make  the 
walls  of  the  house. 

The  Lake  People  tied  sticks  and  small 
poles  around  the  sides.  They  knew  how 
to  weave  long  grasses  in  and  out,  between 
the  poles  and  sticks.  Last  of  all,  they 
covered  the  walls  with  clay. 

The  roof  was  made  of  poles  and  sticks, 
with  long  grasses  on  top. 

Inside  the  house,  the  Lake  People  made 
a  place  on  the  floor  for  a  fire.  They  built 
the  first  fireplace  of  stones  and  clay. 

The  Lake  People  had  homes  that  were 
warm.  The  rain  could  not  get  in,  and 
they  were  safe  from  wild  animals. 


The  Indians 

The  Indians  in  our  own  country  made 
more  than  one  kind  of  house.  They  made 
their  houses  out  of  the  things  they  found 
in  the  places  where  they  lived. 

The  Indians  in  the  open  country  made 
houses  of  poles  and  the  skins  of  large 
animals.  A  few  poles  were  tied  together 
at  the  top.  Then  the  poles  were  spread 
out  at  the  bottom. 

The  Indians  covered  the  poles  with 
skins.  A  door  was  made,  and  a  hole  was 
left  at  the  top  to  let  the  smoke  out. 
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Indians  who  lived  in  the  forests  made 
their  houses  in  other  ways.  Some  of  them 
used  poles  and  the  bark  from  large  trees. 
These  bark  houses  were  called  wigwams. 

To  make  a  wigwam,  the  Indians  drove 
two  lines  of  poles  into  the  ground  facing 
each  other.  They  pulled  the  tops  of  a 
pair  of  poles  over  and  tied  the  ends 
together.  They  put  other  poles  between 
the  pairs  and  tied  them  all  well.  This 
would  make  a  house  with  a  rounded  roof. 

Then  the  Indians  went  into  the  forests 
and  took  big  pieces  of  bark  from  the 
trees.  They  spread  the  bark  over  the 
poles  to  make  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
house.  The  ends  of  the  wigwam  were 
made  of  poles  and  bark,  too. 

The  whole  top  of  this  kind  of  house 
was  round.  Only  the  two  walls  at  the 
ends  were  not  rounded. 

Inside  the  wigwam,  the  Indians  made  a 
fireplace  of  stones  and  clay.  They  made 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  smoke  out. 


The  Indians  could  not  put  more  rooms 
along  the  sides  of  these  houses.  But  they 
could  make  the  houses  longer  by  building 
on  at  the  two  ends. 

That  is  just  what  they  did  many  times. 
When  the  children  grew  up,  they  built 
their  homes  right  on  to  the  ends  of  their 
fathers’  houses. 

So  the  houses  grew  longer  and  longer. 
Soon  these  Indians  were  called  The  People 
of  the  Long  House.  That  was  a  very  good 
name  for  them. 


The  Desert  People 

Many  of  the  early  people  used  their 
houses  year  after  year.  They  did  not 
move  about  from  place  to  place. 

But  the  desert  people  did  not  stay  in 
one  place.  They  drove  their  sheep  where 
they  could  find  grass  and  water.  One 
night  they  might  be  in  one  place,  and  the 
next  night  they  might  be  miles  away. 

The  desert  people  had  to  take  their 
homes  with  them.  This  was  not  hard  to 
do  because  their  homes  were  made  of  poles 
and  blankets. 
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The  desert  people  did  not  need  houses 
like  wigwams  or  long  houses.  They  needed 
houses  that  they  could  put  up  and  take 
down,  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  daytime  the  sun  is  hot  on  the 
desert.  When  the  sun  grew  hot,  the 
desert  people  liked  to  stop  and  rest.  They 
needed  something  to  keep  off  the  hot 
sun  while  they  rested. 

It  was  not  hard  to  drive  four  poles  into 
the  sand.  Then  they  put  a  bLanket  over 
the  tops  of  the  poles  to  keep  off  the  hot 
sun.  The  sides  were  left  open. 


At  night  the  winds  of  the  desert  are 
often  cold. 

When  night  came,  the  desert  people  put 
up  their  tents  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds 
and  the  blowing  sand.  They  used  the 
poles  and  blankets,  but  now  the  blankets 
came  down  to  the  ground  to  make  a  tent. 
On  the  floors  they  put  blankets  and  skins. 

The  desert  people  knew  how  to  make  a 
place  to  rest  in  the  daytime.  They  knew 
how  to  make  tents  to  keep  them  safe  from 
the  cold  winds  at  night. 


Houses  Then  and  Now 


Tents  were  used  long,  long  ago,  and  they 
are  still  used.  When  we  camp  outdoors, 
we  often  take  tents  to  live  in.  The  people 
of  the  circus  live  and  work  in  tents.  Like 
the  people  of  the  desert,  they  are  here  one 
day  and  gone  the  next. 

Our  homes  are  bigger  than  the  homes  of 
the  early  people.  But  they  have  walls 
and  floors  and  roofs  and  doors,  as  homes 
have  always  had. 

Like  the  early  people,  we  live  in  houses 
to  get  out  of  the  cold  winds  or  the  hot 
sun.  We  make  fires  in  our  houses  to  keep 
us  warm.  In  our  homes  we  even  build 
fireplaces.  Above  our  roofs,  we  can  see 
the  smoke  holes.  We  do  not  call  them 
smoke  holes,  but  they  take  out  the  smoke. 

We  like  to  make  our  houses  beautiful. 
We  keep  them  painted  inside  and  out. 
We  put  pictures  on  the  walls.  The 
early  people  did  something  like  this,  too. 
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The  Indians  put  blankets  on  their  walls. 
The  cave  men  made  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
their  caves.  Many  things  are  new,  but 
many  that  seem  new  are  old. 


The  Story  of  the  Banana 

Jack  and  his  sister  Jill  had  come  south 
on  a  big  boat.  They  had  come  to  see 
Uncle  Tommy  and  his  big  banana  farm. 

Jack  and  Jill  were  finding  many  queer 
things  on  the  banana  farm.  Even  the  way 
the  bananas  grew  seemed  queer. 

"I  did  not  know  that  bananas  grew 
upside  down,”  said  Jack.  "At  home  the 
bananas  we  see  in  the  grocery  stores  all 
turn  down.  But  look  at  these  on  the  trees ! 
They  all  turn  up!” 


"And  look!”  said  Jill.  "The  bananas  on 
the  trees  are  green !  The  ones  in  the 
stores  at  home  are  yellow.” 

Uncle  Tommy  laughed. 

"Most  people  are  surprised  when  they 
first  see  bananas  growing,”  he  said.  "The 
ones  you  see  on  the  trees  are  green,  and 
we  cut  them  green.  We  never  let  bananas 
get  ripe  on  the  trees.  They  are  much 
sweeter  if  they  ripen  after  they  are  cut. 
I  have  some  ripe  ones  in  the  house.  I 
will  get  some  for  you.” 

Uncle  Tommy  brought  Jack  and  Jill 
each  a  big  ripe  banana. 

"My,  this  tastes  good!”  said  Jill,  as 
she  and  Jack  began  to  eat  the  bananas. 

"Yes,”  said  Uncle  Tommy,  "there  is 
nothing  that  tastes  better  than  a  nice, 
ripe  banana.” 

Jack  kept  on  looking  at  the  bananas  on 
the  tree  over  his  head. 

"I  still  think  they  look  queer  growing 
upside  down,”  he  said. 
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The  Banana  Farm 


"Come,  Jack  and  Jill,”  said  Uncle 
Tommy.  "I  will  take  you  to  see  the  farm.” 

There  was  a  little  car  standing  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  children  had  never 
seen  a  car  like  it.  It  was  big  enough 
for  only  four  or  five  people,  but  it  ran  on 
a  railroad  track  like  a  train! 

"Tracks  and  trains  are  better  on  a 
banana  farm  than  roads  and  wagons,” 
said  Uncle  Tommy.  "In  a  warm  country 
like  this,  it  rains  often  and  the  roads  get 
very  muddy.  So  we  have  railroad  tracks 
running  all  through  the  farm.  I  got  this 
little  car  that  will  run  on  the  railroad 
tracks.  Get  in,  Jill.  Get  in,  Jack.” 

The  little  car  could  go  very  fast.  Away 
they  went,  by  rows  and  rows  of  banana 
trees. 

"Oh,  this  is  fun!”  said  Jack  and  Jill. 

Just  then  Uncle  Tommy  ran  the  little 
car  on  a  side  track  to  let  a  long  train  go  by. 
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Jack  and  Jill  watched  an  engine  come 
huffing  and  puffing  down  the  track.  It 
was  a  little  engine,  but  it  was  pulling  a 
long  train  of  cars.  Every  car  was  filled 
with  bunch  after  bunch  of  green  bananas 
that  had  just  been  cut  from  the  trees. 

"I  think  we  will  leave  the  car  here  and 
walk,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "Then  you 
can  see  better.  I  want  to  show  you  how 
the  bananas  grow.” 

In  the  first  field  they  saw  rows  and 
rows  of  tiny  plants  that  had  just  started 
to  grow. 

"They  must  be  the  baby  trees,”  said  Jill. 
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In  the  next  field  the  plants  were  much 
bigger.  They  were  twice  as  high  as  Jack 
and  Jill. 

'These  are  only  three  months  old/’  said 
Uncle  Tommy.  "But  just  look  at  the  ones 
we  are  coming  to  in  the  next  field.” 

"They  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
Uncle  Tommy,”  said  Jack.  "Some  of 
them  must  be  twenty  feet  high!” 

"Yes,  they  are,”  said  Uncle  Tommy. 

"How  old  are  these  big  trees?”  asked 
Jack. 

"Some  of  them  are  not  more  than  twelve 
months  old,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "Banana 
trees  grow  fast.  In  twelve  months  they 
have  big  bunches  ready  to  be  cut.” 

"I  want  to  see  some  of  the  flowers,” 
said  Jill. 

"There  is  a  big  flower,”  said  Uncle 
Tommy.  "It  has  just  pushed  its  way  out.” 

"It  looks  something  like  an  ear  of  corn,” 
said  Jack. 

"Oh,  it  is  much  prettier!”  said  Jill. 
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r 'Inside  the  flower,  there  is  a  little  bunch 
of  bananas,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "Look 
at  this  one.  The  outside  covering  is  off.” 

Jack  and  Jill  ran  to  look.  They  could 
see  a  tiny  bunch  of  bananas  where  the 
flower  had  been. 

"Well,”  said  Jack,  "I  can  see  that  they 
even  start  growing  upside  down.” 

Uncle  Tommy  laughed,  and  they  went 
into  another  field.  There  Jack  and  Jill 
saw  some  men  at  work  by  a  tree. 

"What  are  they  doing?”  asked  Jack. 

"They  are  cutting  the  bananas  from  the 
tree.  There  is  a  fruit  boat  at  the  wharf. 
We  must  cut  twenty  thousand  bunches 
before  night  and  get  them  on  the  boat.” 

"That  is  a  great  many  bananas,”  said 
Jill. 

"Yes,  it  is,  Jill,”  said  Uncle  Tommy. 
"The  men  have  to  work  fast,  too.  The 
bananas  start  to  ripen  when  they  are  cut. 
We  have  to  get  them  on  the  fruit  boat  just 
as  soon  as  we  can.” 


Thousands  of  Bananas 


A  man  went  by  with  a  big  bunch  of 
bananas  that  had  just  been  cut. 

"He  is  taking  the  bananas  over  to  the 
railroad  track,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "Very 
soon  the  train  will  come,  and  men  will 
put  the  bananas  into  the  cars.  Then  the 
train  will  go  as  fast  as  it  can  down  to 
the  wharf.” 

"May  we  go  to  the  wharf?”  asked  Jack. 

"Later,  we  will,”  said  Uncle  Tommy. 
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Jack  and  Jill  watched  the  men  at  work. 
A  man  would  cut  a  bunch  of  bananas  from 
a  tree.  Then  another  man  would  be 
waiting  to  take  the  bunch  to  the  train. 

Jack  saw  that  they  did  not  cut  all  the 
bunches  from  any  of  the  trees.  "Why  is 
that,  Uncle  Tommy?”  he  asked. 

"Not  all  the  bunches  are  ready  to  be 
cut,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "Our  men  can 
tell  at  once  which  bunches  are  ready.” 

Uncle  Tommy  and  the  children  walked 
back  to  the  track.  They  saw  the  little 
engine  ero  puffing  down  to  the  wharf. 
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"After  we  have  our  lunch,”  said  Uncle 
Tommy,  "we  will  go  down  to  the  wharf 
and  see  them  load  the  boat.  All  the  farms 
around  here  are  cutting  bananas.  It  will 
take  about  twelve  hours  to  get  the  big 
fruit  boat  loaded.” 

After  lunch  Jack  and  Jill  went  with 
Uncle  Tommy  on  the  banana  train  to  the 
wharf.  The  children  thought  it  was  fun 
to  ride  behind  the  little  huffing  and  puffing 
engine. 

The  big  white  ship  was  tied  to  the 
wharf.  The  little  engine  took  the  train 
of  cars  close  to  the  big  white  ship. 

Jack  and  Jill  left  the  train  to  watch 
the  machine  that  took  the  thousands  of 
bananas  from  the  cars  into  the  ship. 

Everyone  on  the  wharf  worked  fast. 
They  wanted  to  get  the  ship  loaded  as 
soon  as  they  could.  Then  the  big  ship 
could  start  on  its  way  to  faraway 
countries.  The  captain  wanted  to  get 
there  before  the  bananas  got  too  ripe. 
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Jack  and  Jill  looked  at  the  bunches  of 
bananas  being  put  into  the  ship. 


"Jack/’  said  Uncle  Tommy,  "'they  will 
hang  the  bananas  in  rows  in  the  ship,  and 
the  bunches  will  be  turned  the  other  way. 
They  will  not  be  upside  down  then.” 

"Oh,  is  that  the  secret?”  said  Jack. 
"Well,  I  am  glad  I  know  at  last!” 

"Does  this  ship  take  bananas  to  the 
city  where  we  live?”  asked  Jill. 

"Yes,”  said  Uncle  Tommy.  "When  you 
buy  bananas  in  the  fruit  store  at  home, 

you  may  be  getting  some  from  my  farm.” 
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A  Chinese  Princess 


If  you  were  a  little  Chinese  girl,  you 
might  have  to  take  care  of  your  mother’s 
silkworms. 

After  a  while  you  might  get  tired  of 

finding  so  many,  many  green  leaves  for 

the  silkworms  to  eat. 

Silkworms  are  hungry  little  creatures. 

You  would  have  to  get  piles  and  piles  of 

green  leaves  for  them,  and  still  they 

would  go  on  eating.  And  still  you  would 

have  to  get  them  more  green  leaves. 
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If  you  said  anything  about  it  to  your 
mother,  she  would  say,  "A  great  Chinese 
Princess  could  take  care  of  silkworms  with 
her  own  hands.  If  she  could  do  this  work, 
do  you  think  it  is  too  hard  for  a  little  girl 
like  you?” 

Then  you  would  bow  and  say,  "Oh,  no, 
Honored  Mother.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
do  the  work.” 

And  you  would  find  some  more  green 
leaves  for  the  silkworms. 

You  would  work  and  work,  but  you  would 
not  say  anything  to  your  mother.  You 
would  think  about  the  Princess. 

When  you  were  all  through  with  your 
work,  you  might  say,  "Honored  Mother, 
will  you  tell  me  again  the  story  of  the 
Princess  and  her  silkworms?” 

And  if  you  had  found  many  green  leaves 
that  day,  your  mother  might  tell  you  the 
story. 

This  is  the  story  your  mother  would 
tell  you. 
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Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih 


Long,  long  ago,  the  Chinese  people  were 
wise  about  many  things. 

The  people  were  happy,  too,  for  the 
Great  Emperor  lived  in  the  land.  He  was 
wise  and  kind,  and  did  many  things  for 
his  people. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Great  Emperor, 
the  Chinese  people  did  not  have  boats. 
He  showed  them  how  to  build  boats. 
Then  they  could  go  up  and  down  the 
long  rivers  in  their  boats. 
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While  the  Great  Emperor  was  living, 
the  Chinese  made  dishes  and  bowls  and 
jars  for  the  first  time.  He  showed  them 
how  to  put  the  dishes  and  bowls  and  jars 
into  the  fire  to  make  them  hard. 

The  people  were  happy  in  the  time  of 
the  Great  Emperor,  and  he  was  honored  by 
all.  He  was  the  greatest  of  emperors,  and 
the  wisest  of  men. 

Still  the  Great  Emperor  did  not  do  as 
much  for  his  country  as  did  the  beautiful 
Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih,  who  sat  in  her 
garden  and  watched  an  ugly  silkworm. 


In  the  Garden 


In  the  garden  of  the  Princess  were  many, 
many  mulberry  trees. 

The  silkworms  lived  in  the  garden  of 
the  Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih  because  they 
liked  mulberry  leaves,  as  everyone  knows. 

The  Princess  had  little  to  do,  so  she 
often  sat  by  the  pool  in  the  garden. 

She  did  not  like  to  have  the  silkworms 
in  her  beautiful  garden,  for  they  ate  the 
leaves  on  the  mulberry  trees.  And  too, 
she  thought  the  silkworms  were  very  ugly 
creatures. 

One  day  when  she  came  into  the  garden, 
she  heard  a  queer  sound.  She  stopped  to 
listen.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  rain  in 
the  trees.  But  it  could  not  be  rain,  for 
the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  sky. 

Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih  listened  and 
watched.  Then  she  saw  that  all  the  little 
silkworms  in  her  garden  had  stopped 
eating.  They  were  making  cocoons. 
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The  gardener  told  her  that  it  would 
take  three  days  and  three  nights  for  the 
silkworms  to  make  their  cocoons. 

In  the  cocoons,  the  silkworms  would  be 
closed  away  from  the  air  and  the  wind  and 
the  sun.  There  they  would  sleep  from 
one  full  moon  to  the  next. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  each  silkworm 
would  eat  a  hole  in  the  end  of  its  cocoon. 
Out  he  would  fly  as  a  beautiful  moth. 

Now,  Hsi-Ling-Shih  had  never  seen  a 
silkworm  make  a  cocoon.  And  she  had 
never  seen  a  moth  come  out  of  a  cocoon. 
So  she  watched  for  the  three  days  while 
the  little  silkworms  made  their  cocoons. 


When  the  cocoons  were  made  and  the 
garden  was  still  again,  the  Princess  began 
counting  the  days  until  she  would  see  a 
moth. 
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When  the  moon  was  full  again,  out  can 
thousands  of  the  soft,  winged  creatures. 

For  many  happy  hours  Hsi-Ling-Shih 
watched  the  beautiful  moths.  But  she  did 
not  wonder  so  much  about  the  moths  as 
she  did  about  the  cocoons. 

There  were  many  yellow  cocoons  on  the 
ground  around  her.  Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih 
took  one  and  looked  at  it.  She  pulled  out 
some  of  the  soft  silk  thread  of  which  it 
was  made. 

"What  a  very  soft,  fine  thread  this  is!” 
she  thought. 

"It  is  even  finer  and  softer  than  the 
threads  in  the  cloth  of  my  dress.  How  I 
wish  that  our  people  knew  how  to  make 
thread  as  soft  and  fine  as  this!  Then 
they  could  weave  more  beautiful  cloth 
than  any  we  have  now.” 


A  Silk  Dress 


Hsi-Ling-Shih  looked  and  looked  at  the 
cocoons  in  her  hand. 

She  pulled  the  thread  to  see  how  strong 
it  was.  She  put  it  against  her  face  to 
feel  how  soft  it  was. 

Then  all  at  once  an  idea  came  to  her. 

Why  not  take  the  thread  which  the 
little  silkworms  made?  Why  not  use  the 
thread  of  the  silkworms  to  make  a  silk 
dress? 


The  more  the  Princess  thought  about 
making  a  dress  from  the  thread  of  the 
silkworms,  the  more  she  liked  the  idea. 

But  she  soon  saw  that  she  could  not 
use  the  cocoons  in  her  hand. 

When  the  moths  had  come  out,  they  had 
made  holes  in  the  cocoons.  There  was  no 
long  thread  in  any  of  the  cocoons,  and  it 
takes  long  thread  for  weaving. 

The  Princess  knew  that  she  must  get 
the  cocoons  before  the  moths  came  out  of 
them. 

When  the  silkworms  were  making  their 
cocoons  again,  the  Princess  went  to  the 
garden. 

She  took  up  a  cocoon  as  soon  as  it  was 
made.  She  tried  to  take  off  the  soft  silk 
thread,  but  the  cocoon  came  to  pieces  in 
her  hands. 

At  last  she  thought  of  putting  the  cocoon 
in  hot  water.  Then  the  cocoon  was  much 
softer,  and  she  could  take  the  thread  off 
the  cocoon. 
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There  was  not  very  much  silk  in  one 
cocoon.  So  the  Princess  got  all  the  cocoons 
she  could  find  in  the  garden.  There  were 
many  piles  of  them. 

After  the  cocoons  had  been  put  in 
hot  water,  the  Princess  wound  the  silk 
thread  around  a  stick.  Around  and  around 
the  stick  went  the  soft  thread. 

When  the  Princess  had  wound  all  the 
thread  on  the  stick,  she  was  ready  to 
weave  cloth.  She  knew  how  to  do  it. 
Soon  she  had  made  a  tiny  piece  of  cloth 
from  the  soft,  shining  silk  thread. 


The  other  women  of  the  land  heard  that 
Princess  Hsi-Ling-Shih  was  making  thread 
from  the  cocoons  in  her  garden.  They 
wanted  to  make  thread,  too. 

Many  of  the  women  in  the  country  began 
to  take  care  of  silkworms,  just  as  the 
Princess  did. 

So,  before  long,  many  people  were  taking 
care  of  silkworms. 

The  silk  thread  was  wound  around 
sticks.  Then  it  was  ready  for  weaving. 

The  Princess,  the  Emperor,  and  all  the 
other  fine  people  were  soon  wearing  silk 
dresses  and  coats.  All  of  this  brought 
work  to  many  people,  and  they  made 
enough  money  to  live  well. 

For  many,  many  years  Chinese  people 
have  made  silk. 

The  Chinese  children  take  care  of  the 
silkworms  and  get  mulberry  leaves  for 
them  to  eat. 

The  mothers  and  the  fathers  take  the 
silk  thread  from  the  cocoons. 
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Then  the  thread  is  made  into  fine  silk 
cloth.  The  Chinese  people  send  the  cloth 
to  many  countries,  and  thousands  of  people 
buy  the  silk. 

So,  you  see,  long  ago,  Hsi-Ling-Shih, 
the  Chinese  princess,  did  more  for  the 
people  of  her  country  than  the  greatest 
of  the  emperors  did. 


FUN  WITH 
ANIMAL 
FRIENDS 
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A  City  Dog  Goes  to  the  Farm 


Mac  was  a  city  dog,  and  so  he  did  not 
know  much  about  the  farm.  But  he 
thought  he  was  a  very  wise  dog.  He 
thought  he  would  just  show  all  these 
stay-at-homes  on  the  farm  some  things. 

Mac  did  not  listen  to  Mick,  an  older 
dog  who  had  lived  on  Mr.  Bell’s  farm  for 
a  long  time.  Instead,  Mac  ran  right  out 
and  barked  at  all  the  people  who  came  to 
the  farm. 

This  was  all  right  until  the  day  that 
Mac  took  hold  of  a  man’s  coat. 


:  V'dM 


Up  went  the  man’s  leg! 

Before  Mac  could  let  go  of  the  man’s 
coat,  he  found  himself  flying  into  the  air. 
Mac  thought  he  had  better  let  go  of 
/U  the  coat.  When  he  did,  he  turned  right 
over  in  the  air!  There  was  a  terrible  bump 

~  f 

when  he  landed  on  the  ground. 

Mac  got  up  in  time  to  hear  the  man 
laugh. 

"Good-by,  Mac,”  called  the  man,  as  he 
went  down  the  road,  still  laughing. 


* 


Even  the  cars  in  the  road  were  not  safe 
from  Mac.  He  thought  it  was  fun  to  run 
after  them. 

He  would  run  and  bark  at  every  car 
that  he  saw.  When  the  car  had  gone  by, 
Mac  thought  he  had  made  it  go  away. 

Now,  running  after  cars  is  not  the  right 
thing  for  a  dog  to  do.  Mick  told  Mac  to 
stop  it,  but  Mac  would  not  listen. 

Mr.  Bell  was  kind  to  all  his  animals. 
But  he  knew  that  some  day  Mac  would 
get  hurt  running  after  cars. 

"You  must  learn  to  stay  out  of  the  road, 
Mac,”  he  said.  "You  must  not  run  after 
cars.” 

But  Mac  would  not  listen. 

One  day  Mr.  Bell  said  to  himself, 
"This  will  have  to  stop.  I  think  I  know 
how  to  stop  it,  too.” 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Bell  did  was  to  get 
his  big  bicycle  pump.  He  filled  it  with 
water.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  next 
farm,  taking  the  bicycle  pump  with  him. 
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Mr.  Bell  asked  his  friend  at  the  next 
farm  to  drive  him  slowly  along  the  road 
in  front  of  Mr.  Bell’s  house. 

"Mac  will  have  to  learn  that  he  must 
not  run  after  cars,”  said  Mr.  Bell. 

When  the  car  was  in  front  of  the  house, 
out  came  Mac.  Right  at  the  car  he  ran, 
barking  as  loud  as  he  could. 

"Bow-wow!  Bow-wow!”  he  said. 

The  car  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
Mac,  and  it  did  not  run  away.  Closer 
to  the  car  he  ran,  barking  louder  than 
ever.  Just  as  Mac  gave  a  very  loud, 
gruff  bark,  some  water  came  out  of  the 
car  window  right  into  his  face! 

Mr.  Bell  got  other  friends  in  other  cars 
to  take  him  by  the  farmhouse.  And  he 
always  had  his  bicycle  pump  with  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mac  would 
run  at  the  very  sound  of  a  car.  But  he 
always  ran  the  other  way! 

He  learned  not  to  run  after  cars,  just 
as  he  learned  not  to  run  after  people. 
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More  Things  to  Learn 


One  day  Mac  went  down  to  the  pond. 
Swimming  around  on  the  pond  was  a  big 
gander,  named  Sandy.  Mac  did  not  like 
Sandy.  So  he  called  out  to  Sandy  and 
told  him  to  come  out  of  the  water. 

"Honk!  Honk!”  said  Sandy,  and  out  of 
the  pond  he  came.  But  much  to  Mac’s 
surprise,  he  did  not  seem  afraid  at  all. 
Instead  he  wobbled  up  to  Mac. 

"Honk!  Honk!”  said  the  gander,  right 
in  Mac’s  ear. 


Then  things  began  to  happen. 

Sandy  took  hold  of  Mac's  ear  with  his 
bill.  Down  on  Mac’s  back  came  the 
big  gray  wings  of  the  gander.  Such  a 
bumping  the  big  wings  gave  Mac! 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Mac  pulled  away 
from  Sandy  and  ran.  He  ran  and  crawled 
under  the  porch. 

Mick  had  seen  all  that  had  happened. 
He  stopped  by  the  porch  and  said  to  Mac, 
"I  told  you  to  keep  away  from  that  gander. 
I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  learn!” 

Mac  did  not  like  this.  But  before  the 
day  was  over,  Mac  was  in  trouble  again. 

This  time  it  was  the  little  brown  hen. 
Mac  started  running  after  her.  But  just 
then  along  came  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell  did  not  take  a  stick  to  Mac. 
He  just  talked  to  him. 

"You  are  a  bad,  bad  dog!”  he  said. 
"What  makes  you  such  a  bad  dog?” 

Mac  could  only  hang  his  head.  But 
he  did  not  feel  at  all  happy. 
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One  day  Mac  learned  that  eggs  were  good  // 


to  eat.  He  was  out  in  the  barn,  watching 
Mrs.  Bell  get  the  eggs.  Mick  was  helping 
her.  Mick  liked  to  carry  the  egg  basket 


in  his  mouth. 

Mrs.  Bell  took  the  basket  from  Mick  ^ 
and  started  out  of  the  barn.  Just  then 
an  egg  fell  out  of  the  basket.  It  landed 
right  under  Mac’s  nose  and  cracked  open. 

Mac  jumped  back.  Then  he  smelled  the 
egg.  It  smelled  good  enough  to  eat.  He 


tasted  it.  The  egg  was  so  good  that  he 


ate  it  all  up. 


Old  Mick  told  him  to  stop,  for  Mick 
knew  that  dogs  must  not  eat  eggs. 


You  will  get  over  eating  eggs  one  of  /j  I 


these  days,”  said  Mick.  I?  1 

Mac  only  laughed.  Every  time  he  found  rx 
an  egg,  he  cracked  it  open  and  ate  it.  * 
"I  only  hope  that  I’m  here  the  day  you 


get  a  hot  egg 


learn  somethin 
what  a  hot  eg£ 


It  was  not  long  until  it  happened. 

Mrs.  Bell  began  to  miss  the  eggs  and 
she  told  Mr.  Bell  about  it. 

"Mac  is  getting  into  trouble  again/’  said 
Mr.  Bell.  "He  will  have  to  learn  not  to 
eat  eggs.  A  farm  dog  must  learn  that.” 

That  day  Mac  found  an  egg  in  the  barn. 
It  looked  like  any  other  egg.  Mac  cracked 
it  open  and  ate  it  up. 

"Bow-wow!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!”  cried  Mac. 
"Fire!  Fire!  Water!  Water!  Give  me  a 
drink!  My  mouth  is  on  fire!” 

Mac  went  flying  out  of  the  barn. 

"Fire !  Fire !  Give  me  a  drink !”  he  cried. 
On  he  ran  until  he  came  to  the  pond. 
Head  first,  he  jumped  into  the  pond! 

(\n  ii 
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For  once  Mac  liked  cold  water.  He  could 
not  get  enough  of  it. 

He  held  his  mouth  down  in  the  water. 
How  his  mouth  did  sting!  Again  and 
again  he  filled  his  mouth  with  water. 

All  at  once  he  heard  someone  laugh. 
There  at  the  side  of  the  pond  was  Mick. 

"Well,  Mr.  Wise  Man,  how  did  you  like 
your  hot  egg?”  said  Mick. 

Mick  could  not  help  laughing. 

"I  will  tell  you  why  that  egg  was  hot,” 
he  said.  "Mr.  Bell  put  something  in  it 
to  make  it  as  hot  as  fire.  He  gave  me  a 
hot  egg  once.  Mr.  Bell  is  very  wise.  You 
cannot  get  the  best  of  him.” 

Mac  climbed  out  of  the  pond.  He 
crawled  under  the  porch  again,  but  this 
time  he  did  some  thinking. 

"Mr.  Bell  is  a  wise  man,”  Mac  said  to 
himself.  "And  he  is  good  to  me.  I  am 
going  to  learn  to  keep  out  of  trouble.” 

And  he  did.  From  that  time  on,  Mac 
was  a  good  dog. 
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"is  where  Jim  Jolly  the  circus  man  lives.” 


Mr.  Duckit  pointed  to  an  old  yellow 
house  far  back  from  the  road. 

There  were  many  boys  and  girls  and 
even  older  people  standing  by  the  fence. 

They  pointed  to  the  house  and  talked 
and  talked.  And  Peter  and  Mr.  Duckit 
did  not  wonder  that  they  talked.  From 
the  house  came  the  queerest  cries  that 
Peter  had  ever  heard. 
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"Oh,  my,  my!  Someone  is  in  trouble  !” 
said  Mr.  Duckit.  "Come  on,  Peter.” 

Taking  Peter  by  the  hand,  he  started 
off  on  a  run. 

Peter  and  Mr.  Duckit  ran  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  As  they  ram  by  the 
barn,  they  heard  terrible  cries.  Peter 
thought  he  saw  the  barn  rock  back  and 
forth.  And  the  queer  sounds  from  the 
house  were  enough  to  frighten  anyone. 


It  Was  Lazarus 

The  kitchen  door  was  open.  So  Peter 
and  Mr.  Duckit  looked  in. 

There  was  a  horse  rolling  about  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  He  was  making  the  noise! 

Up  on  the  top  of  a  table  danced  a  fat, 
frightened  little  woman.  Her  face  was 
very  red.  And  the  more  she  jumped  up 
and  down,  the  redder  her  face  grew. 

"Oh,  my!”  thought  Peter.  "Oh,  if  she 
keeps  getting  redder  and  redder — ” 

The  fat  little  woman  did  not  look  at 
Peter  and  Mr.  Duckit. 

She  danced.  At  the  same  time,  she 
cried,  "Stop  him,  Jim  Jolly!  Stop  him!” 
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And  there  was  Jim  Jolly,  jumping  about 
the  room.  How  he  jumped!  He  tried  to 
catch  the  horse’s  head  and  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  his  heels,  all  at  the  same  time ! 

The  fat  little  woman  kept  on  crying  out 
and  dancing.  A  big  brown  dog  sat  under 
the  table  and  made  all  the  noise  that  he 
could,  too. 

"Keep  quiet!”  cried  Jim  Jolly.  "Keep 
quiet,  all  of  you!” 

Then  he  saw  Mr.  Duckit  and  Peter. 

"Lazarus  has  a  stomach-ache,”  he  called, 
jumping  out  of  the  way  of  the  horse’s 
heels.  "Help  me  hold  his  head.” 

"Right!”  said  Mr.  Duckit.  "I  used  to 
be  a  cowboy  once.” 

For  a  minute  Mr.  Duckit  looked  at 
the  horse  rolling  back  and  forth  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  ran  for  the  horse’s  head, 
pushed  it  to  the  floor,  and  sat  on  it. 

"There,  Lazarus!  Quiet,  now!”  Mr. 
Duckit  said  softly,  and  the  horse  was  still. 
"His  legs  should  be  tied,  Jim.” 


"Yes,  yes!”  said  Jim  Jolly.  "I  have  a 
rope  here  somewhere.” 

Jim  Jolly  started  to  look  for  the  rope. 
But  he  was  excited.  He  was  so  excited 
that  he  turned  things  over.  He  threw 
things  on  the  floor.  Before  he  found  the 
rope,  he  had  a  big  pile  of  things  on  the 
kitchen  floor. 

"Oh,  oh!”  cried  the  woman  on  the  table. 
"Now  just  look  at  that!” 

But  Jim  Jolly  said  nothing.  He  was 
too  busy  getting  the  horse’s  feet  tied 
together.  He  had  to  finish  that  first. 

At  last,  when  he  had  finished,  he  said 
to  the  horse,  "There,  Lazarus!  That 
will  keep  your  heels  quiet!” 

Jim  Jolly  was  right.  Lazarus  could  not 
move  his  feet,  for  they  were  tied.  He 
could  not  move  his  head,  for  Mr.  Duckit 
was  sitting  on  it. 

Lazarus  tried  one  more  jump  before  he 
was  still.  At  last  the  noise  in  the  room 
stopped,  and  everyone  was  quiet. 
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"What  did  he  eat?”  asked  Mr.  Duckit, 
now  that  he  could  be  heard. 

"Green  apples  my  wife  had  cut  up  for 
pies  —  twenty  apples!”  said  Jim  Jolly. 

"And  hot  gingerbread!  Two  big  hot 
gingerbreads  that  I  had  made  for  supper,” 
said  the  fat  little  woman. 

"Do  you  have  some  soda  in  the  house?” 
asked  Mr.  Duckit.  "I  always  say  that 
there  is  really  nothing  as  good  for  a 
stomach-ache  as  soda.” 

"Yes,  yes!  We  have  some  soda,”  said 
Mr.  Jolly. 

"You  had  better  get  it.  Put  it  in  some 
water,”  said  Mr.  Duckit.  "Bring  a  hot 
water  bottle,  too,  and  an  old  blanket.” 

"All  right,”  said  Mr.  Jolly.  "Til  just 
help  Mrs.  Jolly  down  first. 

"Please  feel  better  about  all  this,  Mrs. 
Jolly.  It  could  not  be  helped.  Lazarus 
will  soon  be  well.” 

Mrs.  Jolly  left  the  room  and  did  not 
say  a  thing. 
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All  the  time,  Mr.  Duckit  had  his  own  cat 
in  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not  remember  it. 

Just  at  that  minute,  the  cat  came  out 
and  looked  around.  And  at  the  same 
minute,  Jim  Jolly’s  big  brown  dog  saw 
her.  With  a  roar  he  ran  out  from  under 
the  kitchen  table  and  was  after  her. 

The  cat  jumped  to  Mr.  Duckit’s  neck,  and 
then  jumped  to  the  highest  place  she  could 
see.  Bang!  Down  a  blue  bowl  came! 

There  the  cat  sat,  and  she  was  very 
angry.  Her  back  went  up,  and  her  tail 
was  three  times  as  big  as  it  should  be. 
The  dog  jumped  at  her  and  barked.  The 
cat  grew  more  excited  than  ever. 
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"Down,  boy,  down!  You  get  down!” 
cried  Mr.  Jolly.  "Be  quiet!” 

The  dog  stopped  barking.  But  a  loud 
banging  kept  coming  from  the  barn. 

"What  is  that?”  asked  Peter. 

"Oh,  that  is  Martha,  the  elephant,” 
said  Mr.  Jolly.  "I  keep  her  in  the 
bam.  I  found  her  in  a  circus. 

"Til  have  to  go  out  there  and  quiet 
her.  She  will  keep  on  until  she  knows 
that  Lazarus  is  all  right.  She  likes  him. 

"Martha  and  Lazarus  always  have 
such  great  fun  together.  I’ll  go  out  and 
talk  to  her.” 

Mr.  Jolly  went  out  to  talk  to  Martha. 
He  took  the  dog  with  him. 

The  cat  was  still  standing  with  her 
back  up,  and  still  looking  very  angry. 
Mr.  Duckit  walked  over  and  got  her. 

"This  is  a  great  life,  isn’t  it,  Peter?” 
said  Mr.  Duckit,  as  he  pushed  the  cat  into 
his  pocket.  Peter  laughed  and  started  to 
put  things  back  in  place  in  the  kitchen. 
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Jim  Jolly  was  back  in  a  minute. 

'That  elephant  is  wise,”  he  said.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  tell  her  what  is  wrong, 
and  she  quiets  down  at  once. 

"She  knew  that  Lazarus  was  sick,  and 
she  wanted  to  help.  She  nearly  broke 
the  barn  down  trying  to  help.” 

Peter  and  Mr.  Duckit  and  Jim  Jolly 
worked  busily  over  Lazarus  for  a  while. 

At  first  Lazarus  tried  to  jump  and  roll. 
But  at  last  he  was  willing  to  be  quiet. 

Jim  Jolly  and  Peter  had  to  hold  his 
mouth  open  while  Mr.  Duckit  made  him 
drink  the  soda  and  water. 


The  Hot  Water  Bottle 

Lazarus  took  most  of  the  soda.  He  was 
very  good  about  that. 

He  jumped,  though,  when  Peter  came 
near  him  with  the  hot  water  bottle. 

"Mr.  Duckit,”  said  Peter,  "his  stomach 
is  so  big,  and  the  bottle  is  so  little,  that 
I  don’t  know  where  to  put  it.” 

"Right  here,”  said  Mr.  Duckit,  showing 
Peter  the  spot.  "It  will  do  until  we  can 
get  some  hot  cloths  for  him.” 
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Mrs.  Jolly  came  back  to  the  kitchen. 
She  had  her  arms  full  of  rags.  She  was 
not  angry  any  more  and  she  wanted  to 
help  Lazarus. 

She  put  a  big  pot  of  water  on  the  stove 
to  heat.  When  the  water  was  hot,  she 
put  a  cloth  into  it. 

"Here  is  a  hot  cloth,”  she  said. 

She  and  Peter  put  the  hot  cloth  on  the 
horse’s  stomach. 

At  last  Lazarus  lay  very  quiet,  looking 
better,  but  tired. 

When  Mr.  Duckit  came  toward  him 
with  more  soda  and  water,  Lazarus  opened 
his  mouth  and  laughed. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jim  Jolly  took  the 
ropes  off  the  horse’s  feet. 

Peter  and  the  others  stood  in  the  small 
kitchen  and  looked  at  the  horse. 

"He  will  be  just  as  good  as  ever  by 
tomorrow,”  said  Mr.  Duckit. 

"How  did  it  happen?”  asked  Jim  Jolly, 
turning  to  his  wife. 
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"Well,”  said  Mrs.  Jolly,  "I  had  just 
cut  up  about  twenty  green  apples  for  the 
pies.  Then  someone  came  to  the  door. 
It  was  a  man  selling  pots  and  pans. 

"I  was  gone  for  some  time.  When  I 
came  back,  the  gingerbread  and  all  the 
apples  were  gone.  Lazarus  was  standing 
up,  pawing  the  air. 

"If  you  had  not  come  in  just  then,  I 
don’t  know  what  would  have  happened. 

"By  the  way,  where  were  you?  You 
said  you  would  be  back  at  five  o’clock 
this  morning!” 

"That  is  a  long  story,”  said  Jim  Jolly. 
"I’ll  tell  you  later.  We  have  other  things 
to  do  now. 

"This  is  Mr.  Duckit,  and  this  is  Peter. 
They  are  two  of  the  best  friends  we 
could  have.  Can  you  find  a  place  for 
them  to  sleep  tonight? 

"Get  a  little  something  for  us  to  eat, 
too,  will  you?  I’ll  go  out  and  see  how 
Martha  is  getting  along.” 
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dim  jony  went  out  tnrougn  tne  oacK 
door,  and  Mrs.  Jolly  looked  at  Peter  and 
Mr.  Duckit. 

The  poor  woman  looked  so  sad  that  Mr. 
Duckit  said  in  his  kindest  voice,  "Please 
don’t  think  about  us,  Mrs.  Jolly.  Peter 
and  I  must  be  on  our  way.  We  will  just 
stop  at  the  barn  for  a  moment  and  say 
good-by  to  Jim.” 

"No!  Not  at  all!”  said  Mrs.  Jolly  in 
a  snapping  voice.  "Come  along.  If  Jim 
says  you  stay,  you  stay. 

"But  I  will  not  have  that  horse  in  my 
kitchen  another  night,”  Mrs.  Jolly  said, 
as  Lazarus  moved  and  cried  a  little. 


■Q& 
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"It  is  not  just  the  horse,”  she  went  on 
as  she  began  to  climb  the  stairs  slowly. 

"Jim  is  always  bringing  some  creature 
home. 

"That  elephant  eats  so  much  that  we 
cannot  buy  coal  for  winter.  And  I  sent 
away  a  big  snake  just  last  week.  Just 
think  —  a  snake ! 

"Once  Jim  came  home  with  a  skunk. 
He  said  the  skunk  would  not  smell  if  we 
were  kind  to  it.  But  just  the  same,  no 
one  wanted  to  go  near  him  for  a  week. 
I  never  knew  such  a  man!” 

She  opened  the  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  She  turned  around  and  looked  at 
Peter.  Then  she  said,  "It  will  be  nice 
•to  have  a  boy  around  the  house. 

"Well,  here  is  your  room.  You  will 
find  water  in  that  bowl  behind  the  door. 
Wash  up  and  come  down  when  you  are 
ready.” 

"Well!”  said  Peter  when  Mrs.  Jolly  had 
gone.  "Isn't  she  funny?” 
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"No,  not  so  funny/’  said  Mr.  Duckit. 
"I  don’t  think  she  is  funny.  After  all, 
she  has  had  a  hard  morning.  She  was 
frightened  by  Lazarus.  And  how  Martha 
banged  things  in  the  barn!” 

"I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Peter. 
"And  I  know  she  does  not  like  to  have 
Mr.  Jolly  bring  home  snakes  and  skunks 
and  other  queer  animals.” 

Mr.  Duckit  pointed  to  a  great  bed  that 
stood  near  the  window.  He  said,  "Look 

i 

at  that  bed,  Peter.  Won’t  that  be  fine  to 
jump  into  tonight?” 

"Tra-la!”  cried  Peter.  "I’ll  jump  into 
it  right  now!” 

He  jumped  into  the  bed,  flew  up  into 
the  air,  and  landed  with  his  feet  over  his 
head. 

"Come  here,’’  said  Mr.  Duckit.  "Stop 
jumping  and  get  your  face  washed. 

"Mrs.  Jim  Jolly  has  had  enough  noise 
and  jumping,  about  for  one  day.  And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  so  have  I!” 
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When  the  five  animals  first  came  to 
the  swamp,  most  of  them  were  afraid 
and  did  not  want  to  go  into  it  at  all. 

The  swamp  went  on  for  miles  and  miles. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  there  was  no 
hard  ground  to  walk  on. 

The  swamp  was  dark,  too,  because  the 
trees  grew  so  close  together. 

But  Jinx  the  Cat  said,  "Oh,  come  on! 
Let  us  see  what  it  is  like.  We  don’t  have 
to  go  in  very  far.  What  are  you  afraid 
of?” 
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So  the  animals  started  into  the  swamp 
together. 

At  first  it  was  not  very  hard  to  walk 
along.  But  soon  the  mud  and  the  water 
got  very  deep,  and  there  were  many  more 
trees. 

And  after  a  while  there  was  not  a  thing 
to  walk  on.  In  all  the  swamp  there  was 
nothing  but  water  and  trees. 

No  matter  where  the  animals  looked, 
there  were  trees.  And  no  matter  where 
they  walked,  there  was  water. 

"'Look  oiit!”  cried  Jinx  the  Cat. 
"Someone  will  bump  his  nose  on  these 
logs!” 

He  pointed  to  some  logs  that  lay  in  the 
water. 

Then  Henrietta  the  Hen  let  out  a  loud 
cry.  "Oh!  Look!”  she  said.  "The  logs 
are  coming  to  life!” 

Sure  enough,  all  at  once  the  logs  in 
the  swamp  started  swimming. 

The  logs  were  big  scaly  alligators! 
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"I  do  not  like  this  place!”  said  Mrs. 
Wiggins  the  Cow.  "I  tell  you,  I  just  don’t 
like  this  place!” 

Like  most  cows,  Mrs.  Wiggins  was 
really  kind  and  she  would  not  hurt 
anyone.  But  she  turned  around  and 
shook  her  head  at  the  alligators. 

"Now,  you  keep  away!”  she  said.  "No 
nonsense  now!  We  won’t  stand  for  any 
nonsense!” 

But  the  alligators  only  laughed.  And 
one  of  them  said,  "Oh,  you  won’t!  Well, 
what  are  you  doing  in 
our  country?  No  one 
asked  you  to  come.” 


"We  are  good,  kind  animals,”  said  Mrs. 
Wiggins.  "All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
show  us  the  way  out  of  your  country. 
If  you  won’t  help  us,  we  shall  have  to 
find  our  own  way  out.” 

Then  all  the  alligators  laughed.  Two 
of  them  laughed  so  hard  that  the  other 
alligators  had  to  crack  them  on  the 
back  with  their  tails. 

When  the  alligators  could  stop  laughing, 
they  said,  "Do  you  know  where  you  are? 
You  are  on  an  island  in  Alligator  Country. 
You  cannot  get  away.  And  tonight  we 
alligators  are  going  to  have  you  for  our 
supper.” 

"This  is  even  worse  than  being  cooked,” 
said  Charles  the  Rooster.  "I  really 
never  thought  that  I  would  live  to  be 
eaten  by  an  ugly  old  alligator!” 

"Oh,  my!  Oh,  me!  Why  did  we  ever 
come  into  their  old  swamp?”  said 
Henrietta.  "Why  did  we  ever  start  to 
travel  and  look  for  adventure?” 
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But  Freddy  the  Pig  had  an  idea,  though 
he  was  very  much  frightened. 

He  said  to  the  alligators,  "Mr.  Alligators, 
you  really  must  not  eat  us. 

"We  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
ever  traveled.  We  have  come  from  far  in 
the  North.  We  have  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  to  see  your  beautiful  country. 
We  want  to  take  back  stories  of  it  to  our 
people.  Surely,  my  good  friends,  you 
would  not  eat  us!” 

"He  talks  very  nicely,” 
said  one  alligator  to 
the  others,  "but  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  even 
better  to  eat.  He  is  so 
round  and  fat.” 


But  another  one  said,  'There  may  be 
something  in  what  you  say,  Pig.” 

Still  another  alligator  said,  "We  will 
take  you  to  the  Grandfather  of  All  the 
Alligators.  You  may  tell  him  what  you 
have  told  us. 

"Maybe  he  will  let  you  go.  And  maybe 
he  will  eat  you  for  supper.  That  is  for 
him  to  say.” 

So  the  alligators  took  the  five  animals 
over  an  island  to  a  spot  where  the  big 
swamp  began  again  on  the  other  side. 

One  alligator  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
bank  and  began  to  shout,  "Oh,  Grandfather 
of  All  the  Alligators!  There  are  people 
here  who  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Nothing  happened  for  some  time.  Then 
there  was  a  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  a 
great  head  was  seen. 

Out  of  the  water  came  the  Grandfather 
of  All  the  Alligators.  His  scales  were 
dark  green.  And  he  was  old.  Anyone 
could  see  that  he  was  very  old. 
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He  opened  one  wise  old  eye,  and  in  a 
deep,  gruff  voice  said,  "What  do  they 
want?” 

"They  say  they  don’t  want  to  be  eaten 
for  supper,”  said  the  other  alligator. 

"Eat  them  for  lunch  then,”  said  the 
Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators.  And 
he  began  to  go  down  under  the  water. 

But  Freddy  the  Pig  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  shouted,  "Oh,  Grandfather 
of  All  the  Alligators,  we  are  strangers  in 
your  beautiful  country.  We  have  come 
thousands  of  miles  to  visit  you  and  tell 
you  about  our  own  land,  of  which  you 
have  never  heard.” 

The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
put  his  nose  up  and  opened  both  eyes. 


"Why  didn’t  you  say  so  in  the  first 
place?”  he  asked.  "That  makes  a  change 
in  things.  In  this  quiet  spot  I  hear  very 
little  news.  Do  tell  me  all  about  your 
adventures.” 

"Oh,  Grandfather  of  All  the  — ”  Freddy 
began. 

But  just  then  the  Grandfather  of  All 
the  Alligators  stopped  him. 

"It  will  be  better  if  you  just  call  me 
Grandfather,”  he  said.  "It  saves  time. 

"Now,  go  on  with  your  story.  I  am 
waiting.  Well,  come,  come,  young  man. 
I  cannot  stay  here  all  day.” 


Charles  Does  It 


The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
closed  his  eyes  and  went  down  again  until 
everything  but  his  ears  was  under  water. 
Then  he  was  ready  to  listen. 

Freddy  the  Pig  told  of  life  up  North 
on  the  farm,  and  of  how  cold  it  was  in 
winter.  He  told  how  he  and  his  four 
friends  had  traveled  to  the  South. 

Every  time  he  stopped  for  breath,  the 
alligators  would  say,  "Yes,  yes!  Go  oh!” 

Freddy  went  on  until  he  was  tired. 
Jinx  the  Cat  took  up  the  story  until  he 
was  tired,  and  then  Charles  the  Rooster 
went  on  with  it.  By  the  time  Charles 
had  finished,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
came  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  again. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "I  thank 
you  for  telling  us  about  your  country. 
And  now,  as  it  is  nearly  suppertime,  we 
will  go  on  with  the  feast.” 


At  this  the  five  animals  were  very  much 
frightened  again. 

"You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
going  to  eat  us  all  the  time!”  they  cried. 

"Why,  yes!”  said  the  Grandfather  of 
All  the  Alligators,  very  much  surprised. 

"Nothing  was  said  about  not  eating  you, 
was  there?  You  will  taste  better  after 
giving  us  such  a  nice  talk.” 
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The  animals  were  very  angry,  and  Jinx 
the  Cat  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  skin. 

"How  terrible !”  cried  Jinx.  "What  do 
you  think  all  the  animals  up  North  are 
going  to  say  when  they  hear  about  this? 
Eating  up  people  who  come  to  make  you  a 
visit  and  are  strangers  in  your  land!” 

The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
began  to  smile,  and  his  smile  was  nine 
feet  wide. 

"What  you  say  could  be  so,”  he  said. 
"But  —  who  is  going  to  tell  the  people  up 
North?  You?”  he  asked  Jinx.  "No,  I 
think  not.  You  will  be  eaten  up,  head, 
feet,  and  tail. 

"You?”  he  said,  turning  to  Freddy  the 
Pig.  "You,  too,  will  be  eaten  up,  head, 
feet,  and  tail.  Though  I  must  say,  you 
don’t  have  a  very  long  tail.” 

Just  then  Henrietta  the  Hen  stopped 
Grandfather  Alligator. 

"We  are  going  to  tell  them,”  she  said, 
"Charles  and  I.” 
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"You  may  eat  all  the  other  animals,” 
said  Henrietta.  "But  you  can’t  eat  us, 
because  you  can’t  catch  us.” 

"Come  now,  my  dear  Henrietta,”  said 
the  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators. 
"I  am  very  old.  But  in  all  my  nine 
hundred  years  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  a  hen  or  a  rooster  that  could  fly  like 
other  birds.” 

Now  it  is  true  that  hens  and  roosters 
cannot  fly  as  well  as  most  birds,  but 
Henrietta  didn’t  like  to  be  told  about  it. 
It  made  her  very  angry. 

"Is  that  so?”  she  cried.  "Well,  if  you 
have  kept  both  your  eyes  closed  for  nine 
hundred  years,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you 
don’t  know  anything! 

"So  you  never  saw  a  rooster  who  could 
fly!  Just  open  your  eyes,  for  you  are 
going  to  see  one  now.” 

"Truly?”  asked  the  Grandfather  of  All 
the  Alligators. 

Charles  tried  not  to  look  at  Henrietta. 
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"Charles,”  said  Henrietta,  "fly  to  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.” 

Now  the  trees  were  really  a  long  way 
off,  and  Charles  had  never  in  all  his  life 
been  able  to  fly  that  far.  Now  and  then 
he  had  gone  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
a  fence.  But  even  that  had  been  a  long 
way  for  Charles  to  fly. 

"My  dear  Henrietta,”  he  said  softly, 
"I  can’t  fly  up  there.  I  can’t  fly  that 
far.  And  I  can’t  fly  that  high.  I’ll  fall 
into  the  water,  and  the  alligators  will 
surely  eat  me.” 

"They  will  surely  eat  you  if  you  don’t 
fly  up  there,”  said  Henrietta  the  Hen. 
"It  is  no  worse  to  be  eaten  one  way  than 
another.” 

"Well,  I’ll  try  it,”  said  Charles.  So  he 
said  good-by  to  Henrietta  and  took  a  good, 
deep  breath. 

Mrs.  Wiggins,  and  Freddy  the  Pig,  and 
Jinx,  and  Henrietta  held  their  breath  and 
watched  him. 
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Charles  the  Rooster  flew  up  into  the 
air  —  up,  up,  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  And  then  he  started  over  the 
water. 

Charles  worked  his  wings  so  hard  that, 
one  by  one,  his  feathers  began  to  drop 
away.  But  he  could  not  get  any  higher. 
He  tried  and  tried,  but  he  began  to  sail 
down  toward  the  water. 

Two  of  the  alligators  were  swimming 
under  him.  They  kept  their  mouths  wide 
open.  They  would  be  all  ready  to  catch 
him  when  he  came  down. 


"'He  will  never  make  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Wiggins.  "Oh,  he  will  never  make  it!” 

But  suddenly  Charles  stopped  moving 
his  wings.  He  spread  them  out,  and  then 
he  sailed  on  faster  and  faster,  right  over 
the  water.  He  sailed  on  until  he  landed 
in  the  trees. 

The  wind  had  caught  Charles,  and  it 
had  carried  him  safely  over  the  water. 
But  the  animals  did  not  know  that. 

The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
opened  his  eyes  wider  than  he  had  opened 
them  in  all  his  nine  hundred  years. 

"Well,  well,  well!”  he  said.  "I  never 
should  have  believed  it!  Never!” 

But  Henrietta  said,  "Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  eating  us?” 

"Why,  that  was  all  a  joke,  my  dear,” 
the  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
said.  "We  like  to  have  our  little  joke. 

'We  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  the 
swamp.  But  first  ask  Charles  to  come 
back  so  that  we  can  thank  him.” 
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"You  mean  so  that  you  can  eat  me,” 
called  Charles.  "Thank  you,  I  will  stay 
here.  Bring  my  friends  to  me.” 

"My  dears,  show  these  animals  out  of 
the  swamp,”  said  Grandfather  Alligator 
to  the  other  alligators.  "And  don’t  eat 
them  on  the  way. 

"Good-by,  my  friends.  I  am  afraid  that 
you  did  not  like  our  little  joke.  But  no 
hard  feelings,  are  there?” 

"Oh,  no,  none  at  all!”  said  Henrietta. 
"Good-by.” 

"Good-by,”  said  the  other  animals. 

The  Grandfather  of  All  the  Alligators 
began  to  go  down  under  the  water. 

Then  the  alligators  showed  the  animals 
the  way  out  of  the  swamp.  At  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  the  alligators  said  good-by. 

They  shook  hands  with  Henrietta  and 
Mrs.  Wiggins  and  Jinx  and  Freddy.  But 
Charles  would  not  come  down.  Now  that 
he  had  learned  to  fly,  he  was  not  going 
to  stop  flying. 
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When  the  animal  friends  had  gone  on  a 
little  way,  they  looked  back.  There  were 
the  alligators,  sitting  in  a  row.  Great 
tears  were  rolling  from  their  eyes  and 
falling  to  the  ground. 

"Why,  look  at  their  tears!  I  do  believe 
they  really  are  sad  that  we  are  leaving !” 
said  Jinx. 

"Oh,  nonsense  !”  said  Henrietta.  "They 
are  not  crying  because  they  like  us.  They 
are  crying  because  they  will  have  to  go 
to  bed  without  their  suppers  tonight !” 


EARLY  DAYSf 


IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
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Building  New  Homes 

Ever  so  many  years  ago,  long  before 
your  fathers  and  grandfathers  lived,  the 
first  people  came  from  across  the  ocean 
to  live  in  America. 

Some  of  these  people  went  to  live  in 
the  South.  But  for  a  long  time  most  of 
1  them  came  to  the  North,  to  the  place  that 

^  we  still  call  New  England. 
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The  Pilgrims  Come  to  America 


The  first  people  who  came  to  New 
England  had  once  lived  in  two  villages  in 
England.  That  is  why  they  called  the 
new  country  New  England. 

These  people  had  not  been  happy  in 
England.  They  could  not  go  to  the  kind 
of  church  they  liked  best.  So  many  of 
them  went  to  Holland.  They  were  called 
Pilgrims  because  they  had  left  their  old 
homes. 

But  it  was  not  long  until  their  children 
began  to  talk  like  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Holland.  The  mothers  and  fathers  did 
not  like  this. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  said,  "Let  us  go 
across  the  ocean  to  the  new  world.  There 
we  will  build  our  homes  and  churches. 
We  will  make  a  country  of  our  own. 

"We  want  our  children  always  to 
remember  England.  In  the  new  world, 
we  will  build  a  New  England.” 
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The  Pilgrims  had  heard  about  the  new 
world  across  the  ocean.  They  had  heard 
of  the  dangers.  They  knew  there  were 
wild  animals  and  Indians. 

But  they  said,  "We  are  not  afraid.  We 
will  go  to  America.  We  will  build  a  new 
country  for  our  children  and  for  our 
children’s  children.  There  we  can  all 
worship  God  in  our  own  way.” 

The  Pilgrim  mothers  knew  there  were 
no  houses  in  the  new  world.  They  knew 
they  would  have  to  find  a  way  to  get 
clothes  and  food  from  the  land.  But 
they  said,  "We  will  go.  We  are  not 
afraid.  We  will  go  to  the  new  land.” 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  ship. 
At  that  time  people  could  not  go  to  the 
wharf  and  get  on  a  ship  as  we  do  now. 
They  had  to  get  a  ship  of  their  own  and 
make  it  ready. 

Some  men  in  England  let  the  Pilgrims 
have  the  money  to  buy  their  ship.  It  was 
called  the  Mayflower. 
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If  you  look  at  the  picture,  you  will 
see  that  the  Mayflower  was  really 
a  very  small  ’ship.  It  was  only  about 
ninety  feet  long,  and  it  was  not  more 
than  twenty-four  feet  wide. 

If  you  mark  off  ninety  feet,  you  will 
see  how  small  the  Mayflower  was. 

Now  mark  off  twenty-four  feet,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  ship  was  not  very  wide. 

Think  of  going  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  in  such  a  small  ship!  But  at  that 
time  the  Mayflower  was  thought  to  be  a 
fine  ship,  and  the  Pilgrims  were  very 
proud  of  it. 
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On  the  ship  were  one  hundred  and  two 
passengers.  Some  of  the  passengers  were 
boys  and  girls.  Many  of  them  were  no 
older  than  you  are.  Would  you  have  liked 
being  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower? 

The  Pilgrims  carried  no  cows  or  horses 
on  the  ship,  but  they  may  have  had  a  few 
chickens.  It  is  said  that  they  had  two 
big  dogs  and  one  little  dog  with  them. 

They  did  not  have  very  good  food. 
They  could  do  only  a  little  cooking  on  a 
small  open  fire  in  a  box  of  sand. 

The  Pilgrims  lived  on  the  Mayflower  for 
about  eight  weeks.  Just  think  of  taking 
eight  weeks  to  go  across  the  ocean!  And 
just  think  of  eight  weeks  on  a  ship  that 
was  only  ninety  feet  long! 

The  days  were  filled  with  danger  for 
the  Pilgrims.  Once  a  great  storm  came 
up,  but  the  Mayflower  was  not  hurt  by  it. 

At  last  the  Pilgrims  saw  land.  They 
had  traveled  safely  across  the  ocean 
to  a  new  country. 
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New  Homes  in  Plymouth 

When  the  Pilgrims  first  saw  land  in 
the  new  world,  it  was  snowing.  Cold 
winds  were  blowing. 

They  found  a  safe  harbor  for  the  good 
ship  Mayflower.  Then  they  looked  for 
places  to  make  their  homes.  But  they 
could  find  only  sandy  ground  where  it 
would  be  hard  to  grow  things.  And  the 
Indians  at  this  place  were  not  friendly. 

So  after  a  few  days  the  Pilgrims  sailed 
the  Mayflower  into  another  harbor.  Here 
they  found  good  ground  and  woods  not  far 
away.  They  named  the  place  Plymouth, 
after  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  England 
from  which  the  Mayflower  had  started. 

The  Pilgrims  went  into  the  woods  and 
cut  down  trees.  They  first  built  a  big 
house  in  which  to  store  their  things.  They 
used  it  as  a  place  to  meet  and  talk,  too. 

While  the  Pilgrims  were  building  their 
new  town,  they  lived  on  the  Mayflower. 
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It  was  much  colder  in  Plymouth  than  it 
had  been  in  England.  And  it  rained  and 
snowed  often.  The  Pilgrims  had  to  work 
in  the  rain  and  cold.  They  were  not  used 
to  that,  and  many  grew  sick.  Some  did 
not  live  through  the  long,  hard  winter. 

But  all  through  that  terrible  first  winter 
the  Pilgrims  were  kind  and  helped  one 
another. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  they  think  of 
going  back  to  England.  This  was  their 
home,  and  here  they  would  stay. 

One  morning  an  Indian  walked  into  the 
town.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the 
Pilgrims,  he  showed  that  he  wanted  to 
be  friendly.  Then  he  went  away. 

The  next  day  he  came  back,  and  five 
other  Indians  came  with  him. 

At  first  the  little  Pilgrim  children  were 
afraid  to  go  near  the  Indians.  They  had 
never  seen  Indians  before.  But  when  the 
Indians  began  to  dance,  all  the  children 
came  to  watch  them. 


The  Indians  were  dressed  in  skins 
of  deer.  Their  hair  was  very  long  and 
black,  and  each  Indian  had  a  feather  in 
his  hair.  One  of  them  had  the  tail  of 
an  animal  tied  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  Indians  brought  furs  and  skins 
which  they  wanted  to  trade  to  the  Pilgrims 
for  things  to  eat. 

After  they  had  traded  the  furs,  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Indians  held  a  meeting. 
They  talked  together  and  said  that  they 
would  not  make  war  on  one  another. 
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One  of  the  Indians  brought  the  Pilgrims 
a  present.  It  was  a  basket  which  the 
Indians  had  made.  In  the  basket  the 
Indian  had  put  ears  of  corn.  Some  of 
the  ears  were  red,  some  were  yellow, 
and  some  were  red  and  yellow. 

The  white  men  had  never  seen  any  corn 
before.  They  thought  that  the  ears  of 
corn  were  beautiful. 

The  Indians  and  the  Pilgrims  became 
good  friends.  The  Indians  often  visited 
and  traded  with  the  Pilgrims,  and  one  of 
the  Indians  lived  with  the  white  men. 
His  name  was  Squanto. 

Squanto  helped  the  Pilgrims,  and  he 
was  glad  to  show  them  many  things 
that  they  needed  to  know. 

Squanto  knew  how  to  live  in  the  forest 
and  how  to  find  food  there.  He  knew 
how  to  plant  corn  and  how  to  get  a  good 
harvest  from  it.  The  Pilgrims  would  need 
food  for  the  next  winter,  and  corn  could 
be  kept  all  winter  long. 
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The  Pilgrims  Give  Thanks 


Spring  came,  and  Squanto  watched  the 
trees  in  the  forest.  When  the  new  green 
leaves  were  about  as  big  as  a  squirrel’s 
ear,  he  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
the  corn.” 

Squanto  showed  the  Pilgrims  how  to  get 
the  fields  ready  for  the  corn.  He  helped 
them  make  many  small  hills  of  earth. 
Then  he  showed  them  how  to  plant  the 
corn  in  the  little  hills. 

But  before  Squanto  covered  the  corn,  he 
did  a  queer  thing.  He  caught  some  fish 
and  put  them  into  the  hills. 

He  caught  a  great  many  fish,  and  put 
one  or  two  little  fish  into  every  hill  of 
corn.  Then  he  covered  the  corn  and  the 
fish  with  earth. 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  know  how  to 
plant  corn,  for  they  had  never  had  any 
in  their  gardens  before.  You  see,  they 
had  never  heard  of  corn  in  England. 
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Squanto  put  the  fish  into  the  hills  of 
corn  so  that  there  would  soon  be  fine, 
big  plants  in  the  cornfields. 

The  Indians  often  used  fish  in  this  way 
to  make  corn  grow. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  corn 
was  planted,  the  Pilgrim  men  and  boys 
watched  over  their  cornfields  day  and 
night  to  keep  wild  animals  away. 

There  were  so  many  hungry  animals 
near  Plymouth  that  the  Pilgrims  had  to 
watch  the  cornfields.  The  animals  would 
have  come  to  dig  up  fish,  corn,  and  all. 
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The  spring  and  summer  went  by,  and 
the  fields  were  full  of  fine  plants.  The 
Pilgrims  took  care  of  the  plants  and 
watched  over  the  fields.  In  the  fall  they 
brought  in  a  big  harvest.  There  would 
be  food  for  everyone  that  winter! 

By  this  time  Plymouth  was  really  a 
town.  There  was  one  long  street  which 
went  through  the  fields  to  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  The  Pilgrims  called  this  Fort  Hill. 
On  it  they  had  put  two  big  guns. 

The  guns  on  Fort  Hill  could  be  used  if 
enemies  came.  The  people  of  Plymouth 
were  proud  of  the  big  guns  that  helped 
to  keep  them  safe. 

The  houses  were  built  on  the  side  of 
Fort  Hill,  nearer  the  harbor. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  dry  grass. 

There  were  very  few  windows  in  any  of 
the  houses.  Even  those  few  were  made 
of  paper  instead  of  glass.  It  was  hard  to 
get  glass  in  those  days. 
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The  Pilgrims  used  the  pots  and  pans 
and  dishes  they  brought  from  England. 
They  had  to  make  tables  and  chairs  and 
beds.  There  was  not  enough  room  on 
the  Mayflower  to  bring  such  things. 

Each  house  had  a  big  fireplace.  Great 
fires  were  built  there,  for  they  were  used 
to  heat  the  house  as  well  as  to  cook  the 
food. 

Big  iron  cooking  pots  hung  over  the 
fire  from  an  iron  arm  fastened  to  the  side 
of  the  fireplace. 
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All  the  Pilgrims  worked  hard.  Even 
the  children  had  work  to  do. 

The  girls  helped  their  mothers  cook 
the  food  and  keep  the  house  clean. 

All  the  children  helped  their  mothers 
clean  the  wool,  and  the  girls  made  the 
wool  into  thread.  They  made  mittens. 
They  learned  to  weave  cloth  and  to 
help  make  the  clothes  for  the  family. 

The  boys  made  candles  in  iron  candle 
molds. 

Yes,  there  was  hard  work  for  everyone. 
The  Pilgrims  were  making  their  homes  in 
a  wild,  new  country. 

Many  of  the  Pilgrims  had  been  sick,  and 
there  had  been  many  troubles  in  the 
new  land.  But  at  last  the  people  had 
made  their  homes  and  built  their  town. 

So  before  the  winter  came,  the  Pilgrims 
wanted  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  They 
had  a  fine  harvest  of  corn,  and  they  would 
have  enough  to  eat  all  winter.  Their 
houses  would  keep  them  warm  and  safe. 
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They  had  made  a  new  England.  They 
could  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 


The  Pilgrims  had  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
They  went  to  church  to  worship  God  and 
thank  Him  for  the  harvest. 

Later  that  day  the  Pilgrims  had  a  great 
feast.  There  was  deer  meat  to  eat,  and 
the  women  had  made  pies  and  cakes  and 
other  good  things. 

The  Indians  came  to  the  feast,  and  the 
red  men  and  the  white  men  were  happy. 
They  sat  down  together  to  a  fine  dinner 
on  that  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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The  Garden  Mercy  Planted 

Standing  in  the  door  of  the  cabin,  Mercy 
Harriman  felt  the  warm  spring  sunshine 
on  her  face.  It  was  good  to  stop  work  for 
a  moment  and  look  at  the  river. 

The  cabin  was  as  clean  as  it  could  be. 
Mercy’s  sister  Mary,  her  little  brother, 
and  the  baby  had  been  given  their  early 
supper  of  corn  and  milk. 

Mercy  thought  of  what  her  father  had 
said  to  her,  as  he  and  her  mother  started 
away  that  morning. 
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'"Take  good  care  of  the  three  little  ones, 
Mercy,”  he  had  said.  'Til  have  to  wait 
for  this  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  mill. 

"'Your  mother  is  going  to  get  some  cloth 
at  the  store,  and  she  will  make  two  new 
dresses  for  Mary  and  you. 

"Don’t  be  afraid,  Mercy.  We  shall  be 
home  tomorrow,  God  willing.” 

Mercy  had  watched  them  start  off.  Her 
father  carried  the  bags  of  corn  on  his  back. 
Her  mother  turned  to  look  at  the  cabin, 
as  they  walked  toward  the  river.  Mercy 
had  watched  them  and  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  be  safely  home  again. 

The  Harrimans  were  the  first  white 
people  in  Bath,  New  Hampshire.  They 
lived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  the 
cabin  that  Mercy’s  father  had  built. 

The  cabin  was  near  a  little  river,  and 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river  there  were 
four  Indian  wigwams.  Mercy  had  been 
afraid  at  first,  but  the  Indians  had  not 
troubled  them. 
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The  Harrimans  had  come  to  America 
from  England.  The  year  before,  in 
1766,  they  had  come  to  New  Hampshire 
from  their  first  home  in  America. 

They  walked  through  the  woods  on  their 
way  to  Bath.  Mercy’s  father  walked 
first,  driving  the  pair  of  oxen.  He  carried 
bags  of  corn  on  his  back. 

Mercy’s  mother  carried  the  baby,  and 
the  boy  walked  along  with  his  mother. 
Then  came  Mercy  and  Mary. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  walk  through  the 
woods.  When  they  came  to  the  shore  of 
the  river,  Father  let  Mother  and  the 
four  children  ride  across  the  river  on 
the  backs  of  the  oxen. 

At  last  they  were  on  the  other  shore, 
and  Father  found  a  good  spot  for  their 
new  home. 

Other  settlers  would  soon  be  on  their 
way  to  this  fine  little  valley,  which  lay 
between  the  great  White  Mountains  and 
the  friendly  Green  Mountains. 
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Now,  one  of  the  laws  in  New  Hampshire 
was  that  for  every  fifty  acres  a  settler 
took,  he  must  plant  and  care  for  five  acres 
of  land.  If  he  did  not,  the  law  said  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  fifty  acres. 

Father  Harriman  had  not  been  able  to 
plant  five  acres.  It  had  been  a  hard  year 
for  the  Harriman  family.  There  had  been 
no  time  to  plant  a  garden,  even  though 
there  was  a  law  about  gardens. 

First  of  all  trees  had  to  be  cut  down, 
and  a  cabin  had  to  be  built. 

Then,  too,  Father  had  not  brought  any 
seeds,  and  he  did  not  have  a  plow.  So 
there  was  no  garden. 
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Mercy  knew  that  the  family  would  have 
a  garden  next  year.  But  as  she  stood  in 
the  door,  suddenly  she  became  frightened. 

What  if  someone  should  ride  into  the 
valley  and  find  out  that  the  Harrimans 
had  not  planted  a  garden!  Would  the 
family  be  driven  away  from  their  home? 
Though  Mercy  was  only  nine  years  old, 
she  began  to  worry  about  the  garden. 

Maybe  her  father  would  get  a  few  seeds 
while  he  was  at  the  mill.  But  Mercy  was 
afraid  that  he  would  not.  There  was 
little  money  for  seeds,  and  Father  had  no 
time  for  planting  and  caring  for  a  garden 
now. 

Mercy  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin 
for  a  long  time,  thinking  about  a  garden. 
If  there  were  just  a  little  garden!  Not 
five  acres,  but  if  they  could  just  begin 
to  have  a  garden! 

She  went  inside  the  cabin  and  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  small  trunk  in  which  her 
mother  kept  the  family’s  best  things. 
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Her  mother’s  best  shawl  was  there,  and 
so  was  Mary’s  doll.  There  were  the 
candles  that  she  and  her  mother  had  made 
in  the  iron  candle  molds  last  winter. 

From  under  the  candle  molds  Mercy 
pulled  a  small  cloth  bag. 

In  the  bag  were  a  few  seeds  that  Mercy 
had  been  able  to  save.  There  were  some 
pumpkin  seeds,  some  corn,  and  a  few  other 
seeds  that  she  had  saved. 

She  would  make  the  garden,  thought 
Mercy.  And  now  was  a  good  time  to  find 
1  a  place  for  it.  She  left  the  cabin  and 
^  started  out  to  find  just  the  right  place. 


Indians! 


"The  land  near  the  river  will  be  good 
for  a  garden,”  thought  Mercy  as  she  went 
toward  the  river.  She  had  not  gone  far, 
when  she  stopped  suddenly. 

Coming  out  of  the  wigwams  at  the  edge 
of  the  river,  were  four  Indians.  Mercy 
watched  them  crawl  through  the  grass. 
She  saw  them  jump  behind  first  one  tree, 
then  another.  All  the  time,  they  were 
moving  quickly  toward  the  cabin. 

Suddenly  she  knew  that  the  Indians  had 
been  waiting  for  months  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harriman  to  leave  the  cabin.  They  had 
seen  them  go  that  morning.  Only  four 
young  children  would  be  at  home  now. 

"Father  told  me  to  take  care  of  the 
little  ones,”  said  Mercy.  "I  must  find  a 
way  to  save  them  from  the  Indians!  I’ll 
hide  them  somewhere!” 

She  turned  quickly  and  ran  back  to  the 
cabin  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 
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Into  the  cabin  ran  Mercy.  She  saw 
that  Mary  had  taken  her  doll  out  of  the 
trunk  and  was  sitting  in  her  little  red 
chair,  talking  to  the  doll. 

Mercy  put  her  hand  over  her  sister’s 
mouth.  Then  she  picked  her  up  and  put 
her  in  a  barrel  of  goose  feathers. 

"Do  not  move,”  said  Mercy.  "And  do 
not  say  a  thing,  no  matter  what  happens. 
The  Indians  are  coming!” 

Then  Mercy  told  her  little  brother  that 
he,  too,  must  be  very  quiet.  She  looked 
around  for  a  hiding  place  for  him. 

Suddenly  she  saw  the  washtub.  She 
turned  it  over  and  put  her  brother  under 
it.  She  put  a  blanket  over  the  washtub 
to  hide  him  from  the  Indians. 

Mercy’s  mother  had  hung  a  blanket 
across  one  side  of  the  cabin  to  make  a 
little  room.  Mercy  picked  up  the  baby 
and  ran  into  this  little  room. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  cabin,  as 
Mercy  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
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Mercy  found  a  little  hole  in  the  blanket 
that  she  could  peep  through.  The  cabin 
door  opened  and  in  came  four  Indians, 
painted  red.  Mercy  held  her  breath  as 
she  watched  them  come  into  the  cabin. 

They  looked  like  great  red  birds.  In 
their  hair  were  shining  red  feathers,  and 
their  red  blankets  were  like  great  wings. 

The  Indians  looked  under  the  bed,  which 
was  built  of  logs  and  fastened  to  the  wall. 
They  pulled  out  the  children’s  bed,  and 
looked  at  it. 


They  found  a  pair  of  birds  that  Mr. 
Harriman  had  caught  that  morning  and 
hung  over  the  fireplace  for  tomorrow’s 
dinner.  The  Indians  put  the  birds  into 
the  hot  coals  of  the  fire.  But  they  took 
them  out  and  ate  them  before  they  had 
time  to  cook. 

Then  Mary,  deep  in  the  goose  feathers, 
sneezed.  Mercy  held  her  breath  and 
waited.  But  the  Indians  had  not  heard. 
They  went  on  eating  the  birds. 

Next  the  blanket  that  covered  the  little 
brother’s  hiding  place  under  the  washtub 
moved  up  and  down.  But  the  Indians  did 
not  see  that. 

Mercy  began  to  worry  about  the  baby. 
He  might  cry.  But  he  went  to  sleep, 
with  his  fat  little  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

The  Indians  moved  about  quietly,  as 
they  looked  at  everything  in  the  cabin. 
Mercy  was  frightened,  for  Mary  sneezed 
again !  In  just  a  few  minutes  the  Indians 
would  find  their  hiding  places. 
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Suddenly  the  Indians  found  the  trunk, 
which  was  still  open.  They  took  all  the 
things  out  of  the  trunk  and  looked  at 
them. 

One  Indian  tried  on  Mrs.  Harriman’s 
best  shawl.  No,  he  thought  he  liked  his 
blanket  better.  He  put  the  shawl  back. 

The  Indians  opened  the  little  bag  of 
seeds,  but  they  threw  them  on  the  floor. 
They  did  not  want  seeds.  But  they  liked 
the  candles.  Each  one  took  a  few  of  the 
candles,  and  then  the  Indians  left  the 
cabin. 

After  the  Indians  had  gone,  Mercy  put 
the  baby  in  his  bed,  picked  Mary  out  of 
the  barrel  of  goose  feathers,  and  pulled 
her  brother  from  under  the  washtub. 

She  told  the  three  younger  children  to 
be  still.  Then  she  looked  out  the  door. 

The  Indians  were  going  home,  a  line  of 
red  against  the  new  green  of  the  spring 
leaves.  They  did  not  even  turn  and  look 
at  the  cabin  again. 
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The  Garden  Is  Planted 


The  next  morning  the  sun  was  warm. 
It  was  a  fine  day  to  make  the  garden. 

Mercy  looked  again  for  a  place.  At 
last  she  found  a  low  spot  that  she  thought 
would  be  good  for  a  garden. 

She  and  the  other  children  began  to  dig 
up  the  rich  red  earth  from  the  shore  of 
the  river.  Mercy  carried  the  earth  in  her 
apron. 

Time  after  time  she  carried  the  earth 
to  the  low  spot  by  the  hill.  At  last  there 


was  a  rich  bed  for  the  seeds.  Then  she 


With  every  apron  of  red  earth,  with 
every  seed,  nine-year-old  Mercy  Harriman 
planted  a  village  that  was  to  come,  a 
village  of  homes  and  gardens,  fields  of 
corn,  and  trees  heavy  with  fruit. 

Mercy  had  just  finished  her  planting 
when  Father  and  Mother  came  home. 

Father  carried  bags  of  flour,  ground  at 
the  mill.  The  family  would  have  fine 
bread  for  a  long  time. 

Mother  had  red  cloth  to  make  a  dress 
for  Mary,  and  blue  cloth  for  Mercy. 

When  Mother  and  Father  saw  the 
garden,  they  were  very,  very  happy. 
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The  garden  that  Mercy  planted  in  the 
year  1767  began  to  grow  and  spread. 

Soon  other  settlers  came.  They  planted 
and  took  care  of  other  gardens. 

One  evening,  fifty  years  later,  some 
farmers  sat  in  the  village  store  in  Bath. 
They  talked  about  the  days  of  long  ago. 

One  man  told  of  the  Harriman  family 
who  had  come  with  their  oxen  to  make  the 
first  home  in  the  valley.  Another  told 
the  story  of  Mercy  and  the  Indians.  They 
talked  of  the  garden  that  Mercy  planted, 
the  first  garden  in  Bath. 

They  thought  that  strangers  who  came 
to  Bath  should  know  about  Mercy  and 
her  garden. 

If  you  go  to  Bath  now,  you  will  find  an 
iron  fence  around  the  spot  where  Mercy 
made  the  first  garden  in  Bath. 

On  a  great  rock  near  by,  you  will  see 
the  words  that  tell  how  nine-year-old 
Mercy  Harriman  carried  earth  in  her 
apron  to  make  that  garden. 


To  be  read  to  children 


The  Wilderness  Is  Tamed 


The  ax  has  cut  the  forest  down, 

The  laboring  ox  has  smoothed  all  clear, 
Apples  now  grow  where  pine  trees  stood, 
And  slow  cows  graze  instead  of  deer. 


Where  Indian  fires  once  raised  their  smoke 
The  chimneys  of  a  farmhouse  stand, 

And  cocks  crow  barnyard  challenges 
To  dawns  that  once  saw  savage  land. 

The  ax,  the  plow,  the  binding  wall, 

By  these  the  wilderness  is  tamed,. 

By  these  the  white  man’s  will  is  wrought, 
The  rivers  bridged,  the  new  towns  named. 
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The  Home  on  Wheels 


4  m 
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Mother  and  Baby  Hugh  were  sleeping, 
ut  Richard  and  Ellen  could  not  sleep 
that  first  night  in  the  covered  wagon. 

To  the  two  older  children  it  was  all 
so  exciting  that  they  could  not  go  to 
sleep.  Through  the  back  of  the  wagon 
they  could  see  the  dark  sky.  Some  of 
the  men  were  still  talking  by  the  fire. 

Richard  pulled  the  blanket  closer.  It 
was  nice  and  warm  in  the  wagon,  but  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  outside. 

At  last  the  children  went  to  sleep. 
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When  Richard  and  Ellen  opened  their 
eyes  next  morning,  they  lay  still  a  moment 
and  listened  to  the  noises  outside  the 
wagon.  People  were  talking  of  the  trail 
and  what  lay  at  the  end  of  it.  They  were 
happy  that  at  last  they  were  on  the  way. 

"Get  up,  children!”  called  Mother. 

There  was  not  much  room  to  dress  in 
the  wagon,  for  there  was  so  much  in  it. 
There  were  barrels  of  flour  in  which  eggs 
were  carried,  food,  blankets,  and  even 
the  clock  that  Mother  liked  so  much. 

The  children  ran  out  for  their  first 
breakfast  in  the  open.  The  morning  air 
was  fresh,  and  the  food  smelled  so  good! 

This  was  fun !  Why  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Overland  Trail? 

Those  first  days  were  happy  days,  even 
though  the  roads  were  very  bad.  In  the 
daytime  there  was  a  long  train  of  white 
wagons  with  men  and  cows  walking  near 
them.  At  night  the  wagons  made  a  closed 
circle  to  keep  everyone  safe  from  Indians. 
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The  people  did  not  see  many  Indians. 
One  morning,  though,  as  camp  broke,  a 
few  Indians  on  ponies  rode  up. 

Richard  was  standing  by  the  wagon  with 
Baby  Hugh  in  his  arms. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  on  the 
baby’s  golden  hair.  When  he  saw  the 
baby,  one  Indian  made  a  queer  sound. 

He  got  down  from  his  pony,  pointed  to 
the  baby,  to  himself,  and  to  the  pony. 
He  would  trade  the  pony  for  the  baby! 
Richard  shook  his  head  and  cried,  "I  won’t 
trade!” 
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across  rivers.  Many  of  the  rivers  were 
not  deep,  and  the  wagons  could  get  across. 
The  oxen  were  driven  into  the  river,  and 
soon  the  water  came  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
wheels. 

Richard  felt  queer  as  he  sat  in  the 
wagon  and  watched  the  water  splashing 
at  his  feet. 

When  the  water  was  very  deep,  the 
danger  was  much  greater. 

On  the  shores  of  some  of  the  deep  rivers, 
there  were  boats.  If  there  were  none,  the 
men  had  to  take  the  wheels  off  the  wagons, 
and  use  the  wagons  for  boats. 
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On  to  California! 


On  and  on  they  went. 

Every  night  Richard  and  Ellen  slept  in 
the  wagon.  Ellen  slept  under  a  blue  and 
white  coverlet  which  her  grandmother 
had  woven.  Her  grandmother’s  name 
and  the  year  that  she  had  made  it  were 
woven  into  the  coverlet. 

The  coverlet  was  a  birthday  present  to 
Ellen,  and  it  was  going  with  her  all  the 
way  to  California.  It  would  make  Ellen 
feel  at  home  to  see  the  blue  and  white 
coverlet  on  her  bed  in  a  new  house. 

On  and  on  went  the  wagons,  over  bad 
roads,  over  mountains,  through  valleys, 
and  up  and  down  hills.  On  and  on! 

At  last  the  wagons  came  to  fields  of 
green  grass.  On  the  other  side  was  a  wide 
desert.  Everyone  in  the  wagon  train  had 
to  cut  grass  to  make  hay  for  the  oxen. 
In  the  heat  of  the  desert  there  would  be 
no  grass  for  the  oxen  to  eat. 


Then  the  hardest  part  of  the  journey 
on  the  Overland  Trail  began.  The  hot 
sun  began  to  burn  their  faces.  Even  the 
ground  was  hot. 

Everyone  who  could,  walked  beside  the 
wagons  to  help  the  oxen.  Ellen  rode  with 
Baby  Hugh,  but  Father  and  Mother  and 
Richard  walked.  The  sand  was  deep,  and 
down  into  it  went  the  wagon  wheels. 

"We  will  never  make  it,”  said  the  men. 
"We  must  make  the  wagons  lighter.” 

All  the  heavy  things  went  first  —  the 
cook  stoves  and  the  barrels  of  flour. 

Still  the  wagon  wheels  moved  slowly, 
and  the  oxen  pulled  hard.  The  animals 
were  tired.  If  they  dropped,  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  getting  across  the  desert. 
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The  day  came  when  more  things  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  wagons  to  make  them 
lighter.  Richard  and  Ellen  helped  carry 
the  things  to  the  side  of  the  trail  and 
pile  them  up. 

All  their  best  things  were  gone  —  even 
Mother’s  clock,  which  still  went  tick, 
tick,  on  top  of  the  pile! 

"Father,”  said  Ellen,  "must  I  give  up 
Grandmother  Adair’s  coverlet?  Oh,  won’t 
you  please  let  me  keep  it?” 

"You  will  have  to  leave  it,”  Father  said 
sadly.  "We  must  leave  everything,  or  we 
will  not  get  out  of  this  desert  at  all.” 

The  blue  and  white  coverlet  went  on 
the  pile  at  the  side  of  the  trail,  and  so 
did  the  gray  blanket  Richard  had  slept 
under. 

The  men  made  a  sign  like  those  they 
had  seen  in  other  places. 

Help  Yourself  said  the  words  of  the  sign. 

Maybe  a  lighter  wagon  would  come  by, 
and  the  people  could  use  the  things. 
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"I  hope  someone  will  take  my  blue 
coverlet/’  said  Ellen  sadly,  trying  to  keep 
back  her  tears. 

' 'Before  the  week  is  over,  an  Indian 
baby  will  be  wearing  it,”  said  Richard. 

' 'Don’t  joke  with  your  sister,  Richard,” 
said  Mother.  "We  have  troubles  enough.” 

The  wagon  train  was  near  the  end  of  the 
i  desert  now,  and  the  men  were  glad,  for  the 
I  water  was  nearly  gone. 

But  another  great  danger  lay  ahead  of 
them  now.  Beyond  the  desert  lay  the 
snow-covered  mountains. 


Ellen  felt  very  tired.  As  she  lay  in 
the  wagon  each  night,  one  scene  after 
another  came  before  her  eyes.  Gray  dust 
on  the  roads,  burning  hot  days  in  the 
desert,  miles  and  miles  of  sand,  the  clock 
and  the  blue  coverlet  by  the  side  of  the 
trail,  hungry  people  all  around  her. 

Now  she  was  sure  that  she  knew  all  the 
troubles  of  the  Overland  Trail. 

The  mountain  trail  was  a  change  from 
the  desert,  but  there  was  danger,  too. 
There  were  times  when  wagons  had  to  be 
pulled  up  and  down  rock  walls.  At  other 
times  everyone  had  to  walk  up  long  hills, 
or  go  through  deep,  dark  valleys. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
nights  were  cold.  Everyone  longed  for 
the  warm  covers  that  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  desert. 

At  last  the  road  began  to  go  down  into 
a  beautiful  valley.  The  grass  was  fresh 
and  green,  and  there  were  bright  flowers 
in  the  fields.  This  was  California. 
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They  were  at  the  end  of  the  trail ! 
What  a  great  wide  country  was  the 
United  States! 

That  night  the  happy  people  held  their 
last  meeting  around  the  camp  fire. 

Richard  and  Ellen  listened  to  two  of 
the  older  men. 

One  of  them  said,  "'God  has  been  good 
to  us  through  this  long  journey.” 

"Yes,”  said  the  other  man.  "No  one  has 
been  sick,  and  we  have  had  few  troubles.” 

Richard  and  Ellen  gave  each  other  a 
queer  look.  So  the  journey  to  California 
had  been  a  good  one! 
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The  story  might  end  here,  with  the 
making  of  new  homes.  But  for  Ellen  it 
ended  later.  One  day  in  the  cabin  of  one 
of  the  settlers,  she  saw  a  blue  and  white 
coverlet  on  a  bed. 

Ellen  picked  up  one  corner  of  it  and 
looked  at  it.  She  saw  the  woven  name, 
ELLEN  ADAIR. 

Ellen  Adair !  Her  grandmother’s  name ! 
Ellen  dropped  the  corner  of  the  coverlet 
without  saying  a  word. 

The  sign  at  the  side  of  the  trail  had 
said  Help  Yourself.  She  had  no  right  to 
the  coverlet  now.  That  was  the  law  of 
the  trail. 


LOOK  AROUND 
OUTDOORS 


Bird  Babies 


One  day  last  summer  I  was  walking 
along  a  quiet  road  in  the  woods. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  blue  jay  very  near 
me  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

I  stopped  to  look  at  the  jay.  She  did 
not  try  to  slip  away  between  the  branches 
and  fly  off  on  the  other  side.  Instead  she 
faced  me  and  began  to  squawk  at  me. 

"Well!”  said  I.  'Then  your  babies  are 
in  that  tree,  and  I  shall  see  them.” 

I  looked  closely  at  the  tree  but  I  could 
find  nothing.  Then  all  at  once  the  blue 
jay  let  the  secret  out.  She  began  to  slip 
through  the  branches  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tree.  Then  she  was  very  still. 


I  could  not  follow  her  through  the  tree, 
but  I  could  go  around  it.  So  I  did.  And 
there  they  were  —  two  baby  jays  in  their 
fresh  blue  coats,  sitting  close  together 
on  a  branch. 

No  wonder  the  poor  mother  was  afraid 
that  I  might  hurt  them,  for  they  were 
beautiful  babies. 

She  came  with  a  mouthful  of  food.  Each 
little  jay  stood  up  on  his  little  legs, 
moved  his  wings,  opened  his  bill,  and 
cried  —  a  kind  of  jay-squawk. 

Then  she  went  off  to  get  still  another 
mouthful,  and  another!  The  mother  jay 
had  to  work  hard  finding  enough  food 
for  her  babies. 


The  lives  of  baby  birds  are  full  of  all 
kinds  of  danger,  for  baby  birds  have  many 
enemies.  Squirrels  and  big.  birds  like 
them  for  breakfast. 

Sometimes  the  baby  birds  fall  out  of 
the  nest  and  are  hurt.  They  must  learn 
to  fly,  and  they  may  get  hurt  while  they 
are  learning. 

To  me  nothing  is  so  much  fun  as  to 
watch  the  little  birds,  and  to  see  their 
pretty  baby  ways. 

They  are  not  all  alike,  any  more  than 
a  big  black  crow  is  like  a  big  blue  jay. 
The  little  robin  is  a  noisy  baby,  always 
asking  for  something  to  eat.  The  oriole 
baby  is  a  little  frightened  by  the  world. 
The  oriole  baby  cries  for  the  mother  oriole 
for  days  after  he  has  left  the  nest. 

The  bluebird  babies  are  happy  and  have 
the  sweetest  of  voices.  Bluebird  babies 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  very  soon. 
Four  or  five  bluebirds  often  go  about 
together,  calling  out  to  one  another. 
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Young  birds  give  great  trouble  to  their 
parents.  Even  the  wise  old  crows  have 
trouble  with  their  babies.  No  matter  how 
wise  the  parents  are,  the  young  ones  are 
not  always  wise.  Sometimes  they  are 
naughty  and  do  the  wrong  things. 

They  will  call  and  squawk  when  enemies 
are  near.  They  will  go  into  places  that 
are  not  safe.  They  make  all  kinds  of 
trouble,  for  they  do  not  know  any  better. 

One  of  the  naughtiest  bird  babies  is 
the  mockingbird.  He  will  not  stay  in  the 
nest  until  his  wings  are  ready  to  use. 
The  moment  he  can  move  his  wings  a 
little,  he  wants  to  fly. 
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He  tries  it  —  and  always  comes  to  the 
ground.  As  quickly  as  they  can,  the 
mother  and  father  mockingbirds  take  the 
little  ones  away  from  the  houses  of  people. 
Then,  if  nothing  hurts  them,  the  little 
mockingbirds  learn  to  fly  very  well  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Anyway,  the  little  mockingbird  is 
not  afraid  to  try  to  fly,  and  he  has 
an  exciting  time. 

Swallow  babies  and  mockingbird  babies 
are  not  at  all  alike.  Swallows  stay  in 
the  nest  until  they  can  really  fly. 

For  days  they  will  stand  in  the  nest 
and  try  to  wave  their  wings.  They  want 
to  find  out  how  strong  they  are.  When 
at  last  they  start  to  fly,  they  are  safe. 

A  few  hours  after  its  first  lesson,  a 
little  barn  swallow  will  follow  its  parents 
outdoors  and  fly  with  them.  In  a  day  or 
two,  one  can  hardly  tell  the  young  barn 
swallow  from  the  older  bird.  One  seems 
to  fly  just  about  as  well  as  the  other. 
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Naughtiest  of  all  are  the  warbler  babies, 
which  are  not  very  much  bigger  than  the 
end  of  your  finger. 

The  warbler  babies  just  will  not  stay 
in  one  spot.  They  move  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  they  will  not  stay  where 
their  parents  leave  them. 

You  can  see  what  hard  work  the  parents 
have,  can’t  you?  The  parent  who  has  a 
baby  warbler  to  feed  takes  half  of  the 
time  finding  it.  The  baby  is  always  in  a 
new  place  every  time  the  old  warbler 
comes  to  look  for  it. 
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Seeds 


You  know  that  some  animals  can  travel 
in  the  air,  some  in  the  water,  and  some 
on  land.  But  did  you  know  that  many 
plants  travel,  too? 

Plants  do  most  of  their  traveling  when 
they  are  babies.  A  seed  is  a  baby  plant. 
In  some  ways  it  is  like  an  egg. 

We  know  how  birds  care  for  their 
babies.  What  do  plants  do  for  theirs? 

It  is  true  that  plants  cannot  move  very 
far  while  their  roots  hold  them  fast.  But 
the  baby  seeds  are  not  held  fast  by  roots, 
and  they  have  strange  and  wonderful 


journeys. 


Did  you  ever  blow  off  the  white  head 


of  a  dandelion?  Have  you  seen  the  little  ^ 
sails  go  floating  off,  each  with  its  little 
black  seed?  ^1 p 

Your  puffs  of  breath  started  the  baby 
dandelions  off  on  their  air  journey.  It 
was  a  journey  they  had  to  take  if  they 
were  to  have  a  place  in  the  world. 

Suppose  the  tiny  dandelion  seeds  had  4 


dropped  down  between  the  big  leaves  of  i 
the  mother  dandelion!  They  would  not 

i  11  i  •  .  i  iii 


The  old  dandelion  plant  spreads  out 
her  lower  leaves  and  covers  the  ground 
around  her.  If  the  baby  seeds  stayed 
there,  the  sun  could  not  reach  them  to 
help  them  grow. 

The  mother  dandelion  does  not  give  up 
her  piece  of  ground,  even  for  her  own 
children.  But  she  does  something  for 
them  which  is  much  better. 

She  sends  her  yellow  head  up  into  the 
air  and  grows  seeds  with  sails.  Soon  the 
yellow  head  of  the  dandelion  turns  white. 
When  the  wind  comes  along,  the  seeds 
float  away  on  their  journey. 

Every  year  there  are  many  dandelion 
seeds  sailing  on  the  wind. 

Some  of  the  seeds  land  in  places  where 
they  cannot  grow.  But  many  of  them 
come  down  to  the  ground  in  spots  that 
they  can  take  for  their  own. 

There  they  grow  and  spread  their  lower 
leaves  to  keep  other  plants  from  coming 
too  near,  just  as  their  mothers  did. 
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Is  there  a  maple  tree 
near  your  home  or  in  a 
park  near  by? 

If  there  is,  watch  the 
seeds  fall  from  it  when 
they  are  ripe.  A  maple 
seed  looks  much  like  a 
little  knife.  It  is  just 
about  as  big  as  a  knife 
for  a  doll’s  tea  table. 

Maple  seeds  are  not 
light.  If  they  were  not 
held  much  higher  than 
the  dandelion  seeds  are, 
they  could  not  travel 
very  far.  They  would 
just  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  maple  tree  is  tall 
and  its  branches  high. 

The  strong  wind  takes 
the  maple  seeds  on  long 
journeys,  and  many  of 
them  find  new  homes. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  pine  trees 
that  live  in  different  parts  of  our  land. 
Some  grow  in  the  country.  And  you  may 
find  pine  trees  in  the  cities,  too.  Pine 
trees  are  strong,  and  sometimes  they 
grow  to  be  very  big. 

Leaves  of  pine  trees  look  different  from 
the  leaves  of  other  trees.  The  leaves  of 
the  pines  are  called  needles  because  they 
are  long  and  pointed,  much  as  a  needle  is. 

Pine  trees  stay  green  all  winter,  and 
there  are  needles  on  the  branches  all  year 
around. 

Pine  seeds  grow  in  cones.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  pine  cone? 

Pine  seeds  have  sails,  too.  When  the 
pine  cone  opens,  the  seeds  can  make  their 
journeys  on  the  wind. 


Seeds  That  Steal  Rides 


Some  seeds  seem  to  get  around  best  by 
making  trouble.  They  steal  rides. 

If  you  have  ever  played  where  burdock 
or  beggar-tick  plants  were  growing,  you 
have  seen  two  kinds  of  seeds  that  catch 
on  to  things  and  steal  rides. 

Maybe  they  made  you  angry  because  of 
the  way  they  caught  on  to  your  coat  or 
your  stockings. 

Did  you  know  that  you  were  giving  the 
seeds  a  ride?  You  may  have  taken  them 
to  a  place  where  they  could  grow  into 
new  burdock  or  beggar-tick  plants. 

These  seeds  do  not  steal  rides  only  on 
the  clothes  of  people.  They  ride  on 
any  animal  that  has  a  coat  long  enough 
to  hold  to.  A  dog  will  do,  or  a  calf, 
or  anything  they  can  catch  hold  of. 
Then  off  they  ride  to  new  places,  and 
maybe  they  will  land  where  they  can 

h 

take  root  and  grow. 
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The  animals  do  just  what  you  would 
do.  They  try  to  rub  or  pull  off  the  seeds 
that  are  fastened  to  them. 

What  could  be  better  for  the  seeds  than 
that  —  to  be  carried  off  on  a  journey,  and 
then  thrown  to  the  ground? 

If  they  fall  in  a  good  place,  and  the 
sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls,  they  will 
grow  into  new  plants. 

Later  these  new  burdock  plants  and 
beggar-tick  plants  will  make  seeds.  And 
some  of  those  seeds  will  find  a  way  to 
steal  rides  to  new  places. 


Seeds  That  Pay  for  Their  Rides 

Many  seeds  that  ride  with  animals  do 
not  steal  their  way.  They  pay  well  for 
their  journeys. 

After  you  have  finished  eating  an  apple, 
you  are  giving  the  apple  seeds  a  new  home 
when  you  throw  the  apple  outdoors. 

Maybe  you  carried  the  apple  seeds  as 
far  as  you  carried  burdock  seeds,  but  you 
are  not  angry  about  the  apple  seeds’  ride. 
The  apple  pays  you  for  the  journey. 

Squirrels  carry  nuts  and  hide  them. 
Some  are  dropped,  and  begin  to  grow.  The 
squirrels  do  not  find  all  the  nuts  they 
hide.  Some  of  these  may  grow. 

Crows  and  other  birds  steal  fruit  and 
corn  and  wheat  from  the  fields.  Some  of 
these  seeds  are  dropped  in  new  places. 

People  carry  seeds  from  place  to  place, 
and  even  from  country  to  country.  Many 
of  these  seeds  grow  into  food  for  hungry 
people. 


People  and  animals  and  plants  have 
ways  of  getting  along  well  together.  Each 
helps  the  other. 

Many  plants  make  food  for  people  and 
animals.  Animals  and  people  care  for 
plants  and  carry  the  seeds  from  place  to 
place.  In  this  way  plants  help  animals 
to  live,  and  animals  help  plants  to  live. 

We  could  not  live  long  if  there  were  no 
plants.  And  many  plants  could  not  live 
long  if  we  were  not  here  to  help  them. 


Jimmie,  a  Black  Bear  Cub 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Jimmie 
came.  It  was  a  warm  morning,  and  we 
were  sitting  on  the  wide  porch  of  our 
country  home  in  New  England. 

I  happened  to  look  down  the  road,  and 
I  saw  a  truck  coming.  The  truck  stopped 
in  front  of  our  house.  The  man  who  had 
been  driving  put  a  box  inside  the  fence 
and  went  on. 

From  the  inside  of  that  box  there  was 
coming  the  most  terrible  noise  I  had  ever 


heard. 
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"Wow!  Wow!  Wow!”  came  a  yell  in 
a  very  angry  voice. 

I  took  off  the  top  of  the  box.  Up  pushed 
a  little  black,  furry  face  with  a  little 
yellow  nose,  round  furry  ears,  and  a  pair 
of  bright  black  eyes.  It  was  a  black  bear 
cub! 

I  looked  at  the  tag  on  the  top  of  the  box 
and  saw  that  the  cub  had  been  sent  to 
rne  by  a  friend  that  liked  to  hunt. 

He  had  said  that  he  was  going  to  send 
me  a  bear  cub  sometime,  but  I  had  never 
supposed  he  would  do  it. 

He  had  kept  his  promise.  A  real 
black  bear  cub  crawled  out  of  that  box 
and  stood  on  the  grass. 

And  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
look  around  and  begin  to  yell  and  cry  as 
though  his  heart  were  broken. 

"Wow!  Wow!  Wow!”  he  yelled. 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  that 
little,  heartbroken,  black  bear  cub?  Was 

he  sick?  Did  he  have  a  stomach-ache? 
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Just  then  my  cook,  Lucy,  came  out 
of  the  house.  No  one  could  have  been 
kinder  to  animals  than  Lucy,  but  there 
was  no  nonsense  about  the  things  she  did. 

Lucy  knew  just  what  that  crying  little 
bear  wanted,  and  she  ran  to  get  it.  It 
was  a  big  bowl  of  crackers  and  milk. 

The  cub  looked  at  the  bowl  ’ and  stopped 
crying.  In  just  about  one  minute  there 
was  peace,  and  the  crackers  and  milk 
were  out  of  the  bowl  and  inside  the  cub. 
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From  that  day  on,  Lucy  and  Jimmie 
were  good  friends.  She  saw  to  it  that  he 
got  all  the  milk  he  wanted  and  that  he 
got  it  when  he  wanted  it. 

When  he  felt  hungry,  he  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  visit  Lucy.  He  soon  learned 
to  open  the  door  with  his  big  paws. 

Lucy  always  knew  what  he  wanted 
another  bowl  of  milk  and  crackers! 

While  Lucy  was  getting  the  milk  and 
putting  the  crackers  in  the  bowl,  he  would 
dance  around  her  on  his  hind  legs. 

He  would  catch  hold  of  the  bowl,  and 
Lucy  would  carry  him  high  into  the  air 
by  holding  up  the  bowl.  Then  she  would 
carry  him  out  into  the  yard,  dinner  and 
all. 

We  often  stood  around  and  watched  him 
eat.  He  would  lie  flat  on  the  grass  with 
his  front  paws  around  the  bowl  and  his 
head  in  the  milk  up  to  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  move  until  every  drop  of  the  milk 
was  gone. 
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We  soon  knew  just  what  people  were 
talking  about  when  they  said  that  they 
were  as  "hungry  as  bears.” 

Next  to  eating,  Jimmie’s  greatest  fun 
was  a  bath.  After  breakfast  we  would 
bring  out  a  washtub  and  fill  it  with  water. 

Sometimes  before  Jimmie  got  into  the 
washtub,  he  would  walk  around  it  on  his 
hind  legs  and  put  his  front  paws  in. 

Sometimes  he  would  dance  around  it 
like  the  naughtiest  young  Indian  you  ever 
saw  and  throw  water  on  everyone. 

Then  he  would  get  into  the  washtub, 
roll  around  on  his  back,  and  wash  his 
face  with  his  paws. 
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After  he  had  splashed  all  he  wanted  to, 
he  would  jump  out  in  a  hurry  and  run 
after  one  of  us.  Then  he  shook  the  water 
all  over  the  one  he  caught. 

We  let  Jimmie  run  over  the  whole  farm, 
and  he  never  seemed  to  grow  tired.  He 
ran  and  played  all  day. 

He  made  friends  with  a  dog  who  lived 
on  a  farm  half  a  mile  away.  The  dog 
was  a  friendly  black  and  white  fellow. 

Jimmie  and  the  dog  had  fine  times 
together.  They  ran  side  by  side  through 
the  fields  and  played  all  around  the  big 
barn.  When  they  were  out  of  breath 
at  last,  they  would  lie  close  together  on 
the  grass  and  look  at  each  other. 

Suddenly  they  would  begin  running 
again,  around  and  around  the  barn,  and 
up  and  down  the  yard. 

They  seemed  to  have  some  secret  sign 
so  that  one  could  say  to  the  other,  "Well, 
now  I  am  rested.  Why  don’t  we  start 
running  again?” 
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All  the  children  near  our  farm  liked 
Jimmie  and  played  with  him.  They  had 
great  fun  playing  and  boxing  with  him. 

Now,  this  was  all  very  well  while 
Jimmie  was  a  cub.  But  when  he  grew 
bigger,  he  could  not  help  getting  a  little 
rough.  It  is  not  much  fun  to  have  a  bear 
box  your  ears,  even  in  play. 

The  head  of  the  zoo  in  the  city  wrote 
to  me  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  black  bear. 
I  would  never  sell  an  animal  that  had 
been  a  pet,  but  I  gave  Jimmie  to  the  zoo. 

We  felt  very  sad  the  day  Jimmie  went 
away,  but  we  knew  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  to  do.  We  could  not  keep  a 
playfellow  that  was  so  rough. 

Some  weeks  later  I  went  to  the  city  to 
see  Jimmie.  He  knew  me  at  once  and 
took  my  hand  and  danced  around  me. 

A  year  later  I  went  again,  but  he  had 
changed.  He  did  not  know  me  at  all. 
Jimmie  had  forgotten  about  me  and  his 
early  life  on  the  farm. 
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The  last  time  I  saw  Jimmie  he  was  still 
at  the  zoo.  And  he  wa„;  the  biggest,  most 
beautiful  black  bear  there. 


He  was  having  a  good  time.  He  was 
friendly  and  liked  the  other  bears  that 
lived  in  the  zoo. 

Every  day  many  children  come  to  see 
the  bears.  They  think  Jimmie  is  the 
finest  animal  in  the  zoo.  And  I  think 
so,  too. 
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A  Traveling  House 


Many  animals  have  four  feet.  Many 
have  two  feet.  And  some  have  no  feet 
at  all.  This  story  is  about  an  animal 
with  just  one  foot. 

A  snail  has  one  foot.  This  one  foot  is 
big  and  flat.  The  whole  underside  of  the 
snail’s  body  is  a  foot. 

To  us  the  sna&  looks  as  though  he 
were  crawling  on  his  stomach,  but  he  is 
really  traveling  on  his  one  foot. 

The  foot  of  the  snail  is  sticky.  So  as 
he  moves  along,  he  leaves  a  sticky  trail 
behind  him. 

Most  animals  with  two  feet  or  four  feet 
can  just  walk  along.  But  an  animal  with 
one  foot  needs  a  different  way  of  moving. 
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The  snail  has  his  own  way  of  traveling. 
He  pushes  ahead,  leaving  his  sticky  trail 
as  he  goes.  Then  he  pushes  ahead,  and 
pushes  ahead  again. 

That  is  a  sure  way  of  getting  somewhere. 
Sure  but  slow!  If  you  want  to  watch  a 
snail,  you  must  do  your  watching  when 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry. 

Why  should  a  snail  hurry?  He  never 
has  to  be  worried  about  getting  back  to 
his  starting  place.  He  never  needs  to  go 
home,  because  he  is  always  at  home. 
While  he  is  traveling,  his  house  travels 
right  along  with  him! 

If  a  snail  wants  to  get  some  fresh  fruit, 
he  can  go  to  the  fruit  and  stay  all  day, 
and  all  night,  too.  He  does  not  have  to 
stop  eating  and  hurry  home.  His  house 
is  right  there. 

If  the  snail  gets  tired  of  the  sun  on 
a  warm  day,  he  can  move  on  to  some  nicer 
place,  house  and  all.  Other  animals  may 
live  in  one  place,  but  not  the  snail! 
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If  the  snail  is  frightened  by  anything, 
he  does  not  have  to  run  home.  He  is  at 
home.  He  just  hides  inside  his  shell. 

Hiding  inside  his  shell  is  one  thing 
that  this  slow  creature  can  do  very,  very 
quickly. 

A  snail’s  home  must  be  very  nice  and 
pleasing  to  him.  His  house  fits  his  body 
better  than  an  easy  chair.  It  keeps  the 
rain  outside.  The  wind  cannot  blow 
through  its  walls. 

The  snail’s  house  is  a  pretty  thing, 
and  it  is  always  just  the  right  size  for 
the  snail,  no  matter  how  big  he  grows. 

The  snail’s  house  has  always  fitted  him 
well.  When  he  was  a  tiny  baby  snail,  his 
house  was  just  the  right  size.  Then  it 
had  only  one  "turn”  in  it. 

As  the  snail  moved  about  and  ate  and 
grew,  his  foot  got  bigger  and  bigger.  The 
house  grew,  too,  and  had  more  and  bigger 
"turns”  in  it.  So  it  was  a  good  fit  for 
him  all  the  time. 
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Another  queer  thing  about  this  animal 
is  that  each  of  his  two  eyes  is  on  the  end 
of  a  soft  stick.  The  stick  can  reach  out 
until  it  is  long  or  pull  in  until  it  is  short. 

The  snail  can  pull  in  one  eye  stick  and 
push  out  the  other  at  the  same  time.  He 
can  look  over  the  edge  of  a  leaf  with  one 
eye  and  not  move  the  other  eye. 

He  can  pull  one  eye  stick  inside  when 
he  wants  to  get  that  eye  out  of  the  way! 
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It  is  fun  to  watch  a  snail  look  around 
with  his  queer  eyes.  It  is  fun  to  watch 
him  hide  in  his  house,  too.  He  can  even 
close  the  door  of  his  little  house. 

When  anything  frightens  the  snail,  he 
folds  up  his  big  flat  foot  and  pulls  himself 
into  his  shell.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  quiet  shell  house. 

No  one  would  know  that  there  was  a 
snail  inside  that  shell.  Nothing  moves 
and  nothing  happens.  The  snail  is  safe 
on  the  inside,  while  his  house  looks  like 
nothing  but  an  empty  shell. 

A  snail  cannot  run  away,  as  many 
other  animals  can.  But  the  snail  can 
fold  up  his  foot  and  hide  in  his  little 
house. 

The  snail  never  leaves  his  house.  It 
always  goes  with  him.  It  hides  him  and 
keeps  him  safe.  His  house  is  very  fine 
for  the  snail.  But  don’t  you  suppose 
it  must  seem  queer  to  live  always  in  a 
traveling  house? 
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'/  £  On  Uncle  George’s  Land  A**  K 


,  * 


"'And  now,”  said  Uncle  George  to  Gail, 
" you  and  I  will  go  for  a  real  canoe  ride. 
We  will  go  far  down  the  river  to  see  the 
river  people.” 

"Who  are  they?”  asked  Gail. 

"They  are  the  little  creatures,”  said 
Uncle  George.  "The  banks  are  just  filled 
with  them.  They  are  gentle  little  things, 
and  any  noise  frightens  them.  We  will 
be  very  quiet  and  watch  them. 

"I  have  some  lunch  to  take  along,  for 
we  may  stay  all  day.  Do  you  think  you 
would  like  that?” 

It  was  easy  to  see  from  Gail’s  happy 
smile  that  she  would  like  it  very  much. 


A  Ride  on  the  River 


Uncle  George  and  Gail  started  down 
the  river.  The  canoe  made  hardly  a 
sound  in  the  still  water.  Uncle  George 
held  the  paddle  as  an  Indian  does, 
never  taking  it  out  of  the  water. 

They  floated  along,  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  forest.  Big  trees  reached  across 
the  river  with  their  branches.  The  blue 
sky  and  bright  sunlight  were  shut  out. 
Along  the  shore,  fallen  branches  and  old 
logs  made  dark  walls. 

Young  trees  hung  their  soft  green 
branches  over  the  river  until  their  leaves 
touched  the  water. 

Uncle  George  was  paddling  so  slowly 
that  the  canoe  seemed  to  be  standing  still. 
He  was  watching  the  bank. 

In  a  low  voice  he  told  Gail  to  look  at 
a  rock  at  the  river’s  edge. 

Close  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  Gail 
saw  a  raccoon  digging  away  in  the  sand. 
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The  raccoon  was  too  busy  with  his  work 
to  see  Uncle  George  and  Gail. 

Soon  he  sat  up,  holding  a  large  clam 
in  his  front  paws.  First  he  looked  at  it 
carefully.  It  seemed  to  be  all  right,  and 
he  opened  the  clam.  Then  he  washed  it 
well. 

Gail  nearly  laughed.  The  raccoon  was 
so  funny  as  he  moved 
the  clam  up  and  down 
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The  canoe  floated  on,  until  Gail  could 
not  see  the  raccoon.  Uncle  George  was 
paddling  again.  Gail  heard  him  whisper, 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  beaver  dam?” 

Gail  shook  her  head.  She  was  looking 
at  every  rock  and  tree.  They  went  by  a 
family  of  little  black  and  red  turtles  in 
a  pile  on  a  floating  log. 

A  big  black  snake  rolled  up  on  a  flat 
rock,  and  then  went  slipping  back  into 
the  water  like  a  shining  silk  rope. 

The  canoe  traveled  along  the  banks 
until  it  came  to  a  deep  bay.  There  the 
river  branched.  One  branch  followed  the 
lowland,  while  the  other  had  cut  deeply 
between  two  high,  rocky  banks. 

Uncle  George  and  Gail  followed  this 
branch  of  the  river,  and  they  went  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  wild,  rocky  country. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  was  broken  by  a 
queer  splashing  sound.  First  came  the 
sound  of  a  loud  splash,  then  all  was  still, 
and  then  came  another  loud  splash. 
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Gail  looked  at  Uncle  George.  What 
could  the  noise  be?  Then  they  came 
to  a  place  where  the  water  had  been 
dammed  up  to  make  a  little  lake. 

"Beaver  Town,”  said  Uncle  George. 

Such  a  town  as  it  was!  Round  houses, 
built  of  mud  and  branches,  stood  around 
the  little  lake.  The  dam  was  made  of 
trees  cut  down  by  the  beavers'  strong 
teeth  and  built  one  upon  another  across 
the  river.  Places  between  the  trees  were 
filled  with  leaves  and  stones. 

Uncle  George  pulled  the  canoe  quickly 
to  one  side  and  pointed  ahead.  There, 
only  a  few  yards  away,  beyond  the  dam, 
they  saw  what  made  the  queer  noise. 

Two  young  beavers  were  playing  a  kind 
of  beaver  hide-and-seek.  One  of  them 
would  jump  into  the  water  and  come  up 
again  far  away,  looking  carefully  around. 

Splash!  went  the  other  one.  Too  late! 
The  first  one  was  back  up  on  the  bank. 
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Then  a  head  came  up  out  of  the  water. 

Splash!  The  other  beaver  jumped  after  it. 

Up  and  down,  back  and  forth  they 
played,  never  getting  tired. 

Uncle  George  and  Gail  watched  the 
beavers  playing  hide-and-seek  for  a  long 
time. 

"Which  one  is  'It’?”  whispered  Gail.  toHM 

Uncle  George  smiled  and  said,  "I  don’t  ^ 

think  they  know  themselves.  Let’s  go 
back  now  and  nnd  a  nice  place  to  eat 
our  lunch.” 

He  paddled  back  to  the  bay.  On  the 
shore  they  found  a  nice  green  spot  under 
a  maple  tree  at  the  side  of  a  meadow. 


Friends  in  the  Meadow 


The  lunch  Uncle  George  had  brought 
was  in  two  paper  bags.  Gail  opened  the 
big  one  first.  Out  came  two  large  heads 
of  lettuce,  a  bunch  of  carrots,  a  few  apples, 
and  some  nuts. 

"Oh,  you  brought  the  things  that  came 
from  the  grocery  store  this  morning !”  she 
said,  laughing. 

"No,  no!  Our  lunch  is  in  the  other 
bag.  This  is  to  feed  our  friends,”  said 
Uncle  George.  "Just  put  all  this  on  the 
grass,  over  there  in  the  meadow.” 

"For  the  rabbits  and  the  squirrels?” 
asked  Gail. 

"For  them,  and  for  anyone  else  who 
smells  the  party,”  said  Uncle  George. 

Before  long  the  first  friend  came.  It 
was  a  red  squirrel.  From  a  low  branch 
the  squirrel  carefully  looked  the  ground 
over.  Then  he  jumped  down  and  ran  to 
take  a  nut  in  his  teeth. 
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Suddenly  Red  Squirrel  sat  up  and  looked 
around.  Someone  was  coming! 

Two  long  furry  ears  showed  above  the 
top  of  the  grass.  Then  two  bright  black 
eyes  and  a  funny  little  nose  could  be  seen. 

But  Red  Squirrel  was  not  troubled  at 
all  about  the  new  animal. 


"It  is  only  a  baby  rabbit,”  he  seemed 
to  say. 

He  was  right  —  for  a  minute,  anyway. 
But  baby  rabbits  never  travel  alone,  and 
soon  more  long  ears  and  more  bright  eyes 
were  on  their  way  to  the  party.  In  a 
little  while,  around  the  carrots  was  a 
circle  of  soft  gray  fur  balls,  all  alike, 
each  with  a  white  spot  of  tail. 
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Then  angry  talk  broke  in  on  the  feast! 

Where  the  white  spots  had  been  just 
a  minute  ago,  there  were  only  carrots. 
Like  magic,  the  rabbits  were  gone. 

Red  Squirrel  dropped  the  nut  that  he 
was  eating.  Gray  Squirrel,  one  of  his 
enemies,  was  coming  across  the  meadow. 
And  he  was  scolding  as  he  came. 

Gail  held  her  breath  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  happen  next.  Surely  there 
was  plenty  of  food  for  all! 

Red  Squirrel  began  to  talk  back  to  Gray 
Squirrel.  He,  too,  was  ready  for  war. 

Then  Gray  Squirrel  came  flying  from 
behind  a  tree.  He  was  a  large  and  very 
angry  squirrel  —  angry  from  the  end  of 
his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  waving  tail. 

"Watch  out,  Red  Squirrel !”  cried  Gail. 

Suddenly  there  was  no  red  squirrel 
there.  And  before  Gail  knew  it,  there 
was  no  gray  squirrel,  either.  One  ran 
one  way  and  one  ran  the  other  way,  each 
scolding  and  scolding  as  he  ran. 
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Gail  looked  at  Uncle  George.  He  smiled 
and  shook  his  head. 


"Very  bad  table  manners,”  he  said. 
"Very  bad  table  manners  indeed!” 

Time  went  by,  but  no  one  else  came.  It 
was  late  afternoon  now,  and  only  the  top 
of  the  trees  caught  the  light  from  the 
sun.  The  little  meadow  lay  in  soft  green 
shadows. 

Then  a  branch  broke,  and  the  leaves 
near  by  moved. 

Uncle  George  touched  Gail’s  hand.  He 
was  looking  toward  the  edge  of  the 
little  meadow. 


There  in  the  dark  shadows,  stood  a  doe. 
She  was  watching  them  with  gentle  brown 
eyes.  She  was  so  close  that  Gail  could 
have  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  her. 
But  Gail  did  not  move. 

The  doe  took  one  quiet  step,  and  then 
another,  into  the  meadow.  She  turned 
her  head  and  gave  a  soft  little  call.  It 
must  have  said,  "No  danger!”  The  next 
minute  a  small  fawn  danced  into  the 
meadow  on  his  long  legs. 

The  doe  ate  a  lettuce  leaf,  smelled  the 
carrots,  and  looked  at  the  apples.  These 
would  make  a  good  supper. 

Then  she  called  her  fawn  again,  but 
he  had  found  something  for  himself.  He 
was  nosing  Gail’s  hand,  in  which  there 
was  a  little  leaf  of  lettuce. 

He  pulled  at  it,  and  Gail  opened  her 
hand.  The  little  fawn  ate  it  all.  He 
smelled  Gail’s  hand  again.  She  let  her 
fingers  go  slipping  up  gently  to  his  soft 
little  neck. 
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The  little  fawn  seemed  to  like  being 
petted,  but  the  mother  looked  up  suddenly 
and  was  frightened. 

A  low  call  sounded,  and  Gail  was  sitting 
alone.  Both  deer  were  gone. 

It  was  getting  dark  and  Gail  and  Uncle 
George  started  home.  Gail  listened  to  all 
the  sounds  as  they  went  up  the  river,  and 
wondered  what  animals  were  making  them. 

Somehow  it  made  her  happy  to  know 
that  they  could  be  safe  here  in  the  meadows 
and  woods  on  Uncle  George’s  land. 


To  be  read  to  children 


A  Spring  Walk 


■^We  had  a  pleasant  walk  today, 

Over  the  meadows  and  far  away,  \  \ 

Across  the  bridge  by  the  water  mill, 

By  the  woodside,  and  up  the  hill.  A 

^Amid  a  hedge,  where  the  first  leaves 
\  Were  peeping  from  their  sheaths  so  sly, 

^  We  saw  four  eggs  within  a  nest, 

And  they  were  blue  as  the  summer  sky. 

^An  elder  branch  dipped  into  the  brook; 

We  wondered  why  it  moved,  and  found 
^A  silken-haired,  smooth  water  rat 

Nibbling  and  swimming  round  and  round 

And  leaning  from  the  old  stone  bridge, 
Below  we  saw  our  shadows  lie, 

*  And  through  the  gloomy  arches  watched 
The  swift  and  fearless  swallows  fly.  1 


FRIENDS 

IN 

OTHER  LANDS 
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Ting  Ping  and  the  Very 


Black  Kitty 


■  At  School  in  China 

Surely  that  was  a  kitty  crying! 

"Miao,  miao!”  it  cried. 

Then  "Miao,  miao!”  it  cried  again, 
right  out  in  school. 

Ting  Ping  was  not  working  very  hard, 
and  so  he  heard  the  kitty. 
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Lao  Er,  who  sat  next  to  Ting  Ping,  was 
not  working  hard,  either.  He  heard  the 
"miao”  and  laughed.  Then  Lao  Er  went 
on  saying  his  lesson  out  loud  in  the 
Chinese  way,  and  did  not  listen  any  more. 

Ting  Ping  knew  there  must  be  a  real 
kitty  somewhere  right  in  school.  He 
held  his  Chinese  book  up  in  front  of  his 
face  and  tried  to  study,  but  he  was 
really  listening  for  the  noise  again. 

"Miao!”  said  the  kitty.  And  it  was  not 
a  happy  "miao,”  either.  It  sounded  as 
though  the  kitty  were  very  angry. 

Ting  Ping  looked  over  his  book  at  the 
teacher.  The  teacher,  who  was  a  very  old 
man  and  did  not  hear  at  all  well,  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  and  drinking  tea. 

Think  of  drinking  tea  in  school!  But 
this  was  an  old  school  in  China.  Ting 
Ping’s  teacher  always  had  a  red  pot  of 
hot  tea  on  his  desk.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  reach  over  and  help  himself  to 
a  little  more  tea. 
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While  Ting  Ping  watched  him,  Jao  Shi, 
the  teacher,  picked  up  his  teapot  and  took 
a  big,  long  drink,  right  from  the  pot. 

Then  he  looked  straight  at  Ting  Ping 
and  said  very  loudly,  "Ahem,  ahem!” 

Had  Jao  Shi  heard  the  kitty  crying? 
No,  he  had  not,  for  he  called,  "Ting  Ping, 
have  you  your  lesson  learned?  Come  and 
say  it.” 

In  the  old  Chinese  schools  there  were 
many  little  boys,  and  all  the  boys  had 
to  study  until  they  learned  whole  books  by 
heart.  While  they  were  studying,  they 
all  talked  out  loud  at  the  same  time. 

Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  funny 
if  everyone  in  your  school  learned  his 
spelling  out  loud? 

You  would  say  over  and  over  again  at 
the  top  of  your  voice,  "A-p-p-l-e,  apple. 
A-p-p-l-e,  apple.” 

Everyone  else  would  be  spelling  out 
loud,  too.  You  would  keep  on  spelling 
the  word  out  loud  until  you  learned  it. 
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The  boy  that  the  teacher  liked  best  in 


this  school  in  China  was  the  boy  who 
talked  the  loudest! 

Ting  Ping  always  did  his  studying  very 
loudly,  and  so  the  teacher  thought  jthat  he 
would  have  his  lesson  learned.  But  Jao 
Shi  did  not  know  that  Ting  Ping  had  not 
been  studying  at  all.  Ting  Ping  had  been 
listening  to  the  kitty  nearly  all  the  time 
instead  of  studying. 

'Ting  Ping,  come  and  say  your  lesson,” 
said  Jao  Shi. 

When  Jao  Shi  called  to  him,  Ting  Ping 
stood  up  quickly  and  walked  to  the  front 
of  the  room. 

The  other  boys  went  on  studying  as 
loudly  as  they  could. 

'  In  this  school  all  the  boys  sat  on  stools 
so  high  that  even  the  biggest  boy  could 
not  reach  the  floor  with  his  feet.  In  front 
of  each  boy  was  a  little  desk,  and  a  book 
was  on  each  desk.  The  teacher’s  desk 
was  on  a  platform. 
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Ting  Ping  stepped  up  on  the  platform 
where  Jao  Shi  had  his  desk  and  bowed 
very  low  to  the  teacher. 

Then  Ting  Ping  gave  Jao  Shi  the  book 
and  turned  around  so  that  his  back  was 
toward  the  teacher.  In  a  Chinese  school 
a  boy  turns  his  back  to  the  teacher 
when  he  is  going  to  recite  his  lesson. 
That  is  good  manners  in  China. 

Jao  Shi  said,  "Recite  your  lesson,  Ting 
Ping.” 

Ting  Ping  started,  and  Jao  Shi 
took  another  mouthful 
of  tea. 


Ting  Ping’s  Lesson 


When  Ting  Ping  recited  his  lesson,  it 
sounded  like  some  kind  of  song.  He  went 
along  very  quickly  and  he  did  not  say 
anything  wrong,  until  suddenly  he  heard 
the  kitty’s  voice  again.  Didn’t  the 
teacher  hear  it? 

Ting  Ping  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
see,  but  Jao  Shi  was  looking  at  the  other 
boys.  Some  of  them  had  heard  the  kitty. 
They  were  hiding  their  faces  behind  their 
books  and  laughing. 

Ting  Ping  looked  around.  Where  could 
the  kitty  be? 

The  big  wooden  doors  were  closed,  and 
there  were  not  any  windows  open.  All 
the  windows  were  made  of  paper,  and  in 
cold  weather  the  teacher  did  not  open  the 
windows.  There  were  no  cupboards  in  the 
school.  Where  was  that  kitty? 

Poor  Ting  Ping  was  thinking  so  hard 
that  he  stopped  reciting  his  lesson. 
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Ting  Ping  jumped  when  Jao  Shi  looked 
up  suddenly  and  called,  "Ahem!  Ting 
Ping,  why  do  you  stop  your  lesson?” 

Jao  Shi  seemed  to  be  very  angry  about 
something  as  he  took  a  big  drink  of  tea 
from  the  fat  red  pot. 

Ting  Ping  was  frightened,  because  he 
had  forgotten  his  lesson.  So  he  said, 
"Jao  Shi,  I  am  a  very  bad  boy.  I 
forgot  my  lesson.  Please  give  me  my 
book  again  so  that  I  can  do  some  more 
studying.  I  am  a  bad  boy.” 

Jao  Shi  said,  "Take 
the  book,  Ting  Ping. 

Quickly !  Do  your 
studying  well  a 

this  time.”  Jfl 

L 


Ting  Ping  took  the  book  and  walked 
back  to  his  desk. 

All  the  other  boys  kept  on  saying  their 
lessons,  but  they  looked  at  Ting  Ping  as 
he  climbed  up  on  his  high  stool. 

Lao  Er  said  to  him,  "Did  the  cat  steal 
the  lesson  out  of  your  mouth?  You  are  a 
silly  boy  to  care  about  a  kitty  crying. 
Why  do  you  care?” 

But  Ting  Ping  was  not  a  silly  boy.  He 
was  a  kind  little  boy,  and  he  wanted  to 
find  that  kitty  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  could  not  do  any  studying. 
He  kept  listening  for  the  kitty’s  voice 
and  wondering  what  to  do. 

There  was  a  golden  beam  of  bright 
sunshine  that  came  through  a  hole  in  the 
paper  window  and  ran  across  Ting  Ping’s 
shoulder.  He  thought  that  it  looked  like 
a  golden  ribbon.  It  pointed  to  his  book. 
It  seemed  to  say,  "Work,  Ting  Ping!” 

Ting  Ping  opened  his  book  and  tried 
to  study. 
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You  would  have  thought  it  a  very  queer 
book.  The  front  of  it  was  at  the  back, 
and  the  words  went  up  and  down  instead 
of  across  the  pages.  But  Ting  Ping  was 
Chinese,  and  so  he  did  not  think  that  his 
Chinese  book  was  queer. 

Ting  Ping  could  not 
do  any  studying  at 
all.  He  took  off  his 
little  round  black 
hat  and  played  with 
the  red  button  on 
top  of  it. 


He  looked  proudly  at  his  new  shoes 
which  his  mother  had  made  for  him 
from  lovely  blue  cloth. 

Now  and  then  he  turned  a  page.  But 
he  kept  wondering  about  the  little  kitty. 
He  forgot  everything  but  the  kitty. 


2  IN 


The  Very  Black  Kitty 

Ting  Ping  thought  recess  would  never 
come  so  that  he  could  look  for  the  kitty! 
Maybe  it  was  hurt.  Maybe  it  was  caught 
somewhere  and  could  not  get  out. 

He  felt  that  he  must  tell  the  teacher 
about  the  kitty.  But  just  then  it  was 
recess  time,  and  the  teacher  sent  the 
boys  out  into  the  sunshine  to  play. 

Ting  Ping  was  neat.  He  folded  his  book 
in  the  piece  of  blue  cloth  .  that  he  had 
for  a  school  bag,  but  he  did  not  go  out. 

His  best  friend,  Foo  Lan,  came  back  to 
find  him.  When  he  saw  that  Ting  Ping 
was  looking  all  around  the  room  for  the 
kitty,  he  helped  him  hunt  for  it.  They 
looked  everywhere. 

"It  isn't  under  the  desk,”  Ting  Ping 
said. 

"No,”  said  Foo  Lan,  "and  I  have  looked 
in  every  corner  of  this  school,  and  there 
is  no  kitty  here.” 
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"But  listen,  Foo  Lan.  You  can  hear  the 
kitty  crying  right  now,  can’t  you?”  asked 
Ting  Ping. 

"I  hear  it.  And  I  think  it  is  louder 
when  I  stand  beside  your  desk,”  said  Foo 
Lan.  "Come  here  and  listen.” 

So  Ting  Ping  stood  near  his  desk  and 
listened.  Then  he  had  an  idea.  There 
was  a  little  cellar  under  the  school.  Ting 
Ping  said,  "Do  you  think,  Foo  Lan,  that 
the  kitty  might  be  under  the  floor?” 

"Under  the  floor?  Let’s  raise  up  this 
board  and  see,”  said  Foo  Lan. 

So  the  two  boys  started  to  raise  up  a 
board  in  the  floor.  Just  as  they  had  it 
almost  up,  the  teacher,  Jao  Shi,  came  in, 
sat  in  his  chair,  and  clapped  his  hands. 
All  the  boys  came  running  in  from  recess. 

"Ting  Ping,  do  you  have  your  lesson 
learned?”  called  Jao  Shi. 

Ting  Ping  was  frightened,  but  he  could 
not  think  of  anything  but  the  kitty.  He 
walked  right  up  to  Jao  Shi’s  desk. 
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"Jao  Shi,”  he  said,  "I  have  not  been 
studying  my  lesson.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.” 

"What,  what,  what!”  said  Jao  Shi.  "So 
you  have  not  learned  your  lesson?  Well, 
what  is  the  matter?” 

Ting  Ping  told  him  about  the  kitty 
that  had  been  crying  for  such  a  long  time. 
He  said  he  was  sure  it  was  hurt,  and 
that  he  and  Foo  Lan  thought  it  was 
under  the  floor. 

Then  Jao  Shi,  who  was  not  really  angry, 
said,  "Well,  we  shall  see.” 

He  went  over  to  Ting  Ping’s  desk  and 
helped  Ting  Ping  raise  up  the  big  board 
in  the  floor. 

Under  that  board  in  the  dark,  two  eyes 
twinkled  like  green  stars.  Then  out  came 
a  very  black  kitty.  It  climbed  up  from 
the  hole  and  rubbed  its  nose  against  Ting 
Ping’s  leg  as  though  to  thank  him. 

All  the  boys  came  to  look  at  the  kitty, 
and  Ting  Ping  was  very  happy. 
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Then  Jao  Shi  smiled  at  Ting  Ping  and 
said,  'There  is  a  lesson  that  you  have 
learned  this  morning.  To  help  someone 
who  is  not  happy  is  better  than  learning 
many  pages  in  a  book. 

"But  now,  Ting  Ping,  you  must  do  your 
studying.  The  kitten  will  play  until 
school  is  over,  and  then  you  may  take  her 
home  for  your  own.” 

So  Jao  Shi  went  back  to  his  desk  and 
took  a  long  drink  of  tea,  and  Ting  Ping 
was  so  happy  that  he  learned  his  lesson 
better  than  he  ever  had  before. 
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Jan’s  Home:  The  Neatest 
Country  in  Europe 

Jan’s  country  is  the  neatest  land  in 
Europe,  as  you  will  see  if  you  visit  its 
towns  and  farms  and  gardens. 

Jan  is  a  Dutchman  —  that  is,  he  will 
be  when  he  grows  up,  for  he  is  only  a 
Dutch  boy  now. 
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Jan  lives  with  his  two  sisters  and  his 
parents  in  a  little  fishing  village  on  the 
shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Zuider  Zee 
is  a  great  sea  that  cuts  out  a  big  piece 
of  the  north  of  Holland. 

Jan’s  father  is  a  fisherman,  and  he 
owns  a  fine  brown-sailed  fishing  boat.  He 
and  all  the  other  men  in  the  village  go 
out  in  their  boats.  Jan’s  father  brings 
in  many  fish,  which  he  sells  in  the  market. 

Jan  helps  his  father  all  he  can,  and 
some  day  he  will  be  still  more  help  to 
him.  For  Jan  is  going  to  be  a  fisherman, 
too.  When  he  grows  up,  he  will  have  a 
fine  fishing  boat,  and  he  and  his  father 
will  sail  away  in  their  boats  to  catch 
fish  for  market. 

Even  now  Jan’s  father  sometimes  lets 
Jan  go  with  him  in  the  boat. 

Jan  is  dressed  just  as  his  father  is. 
On  his  legs  are  rough  stockings,  and  he 
wears  strong  wooden  shoes,  just  as  all 

the  people  in  his  village  do. 
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Jan’s  two  sisters,  Bep  and  Betje,  wear 
ever  so  many  skirts,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Bep  and  Betje  have  so  many  skirts 
that  their  dresses  stand  out  like  tents. 
Their  dresses  are  bright  and  pretty. 

They  wear  little  white  caps.  The  caps 
have  pieces  that  stand  out  on  each  side 
of  their  faces  like  white  wings. 

Like  Jan,  they,  too,  have  wooden  shoes, 
which  make  a  noise  as  they  walk. 

Bep  and  Betje  do  not  look  at  all  like 
little  girls  in  America,  and  they  might 
seem  queer  to  you.  But,  then,  they  might 
think  that  your  dresses  are  queer  because 
they  don’t  stand  out  like  tents! 
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Jan’s  House 


Bep  and  Betje  help  their  mother  keep 
the  house  clean.  And  a  wonderful  little 
house  it  is!  If  you  will  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  big  canal  that  runs  into  the  Zuider 
Zee,  you  will  soon  come  to  it. 

Its  wooden  walls  are  painted  a  light 
green.  Its  little  white  windows  look 
out  at  the  canal  as  if  they  want  to 
watch  the  big  canal  boats  that  go  slowly 
by  every  day. 

With  its  bright  red  roof,  its  clean  path 
of  sand,  and  its  rows  of  pretty  flowerpots, 
Jan’s  home  looks  like  the  neatest  little 
toy  house  you  ever  saw. 

Do  you  want  to  look  inside?  Off  must 
come  your  shoes  at  once!  For  even  Jan 
and  Bep  and  Betje  slip  off  their  shoes 
at  the  door  and  go  inside  in  their  stocking 
feet.  You  will  see  rows  of  wooden  shoes 
outside  the  churches!  And  even  outside 
stores  and  other  buildings! 
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Now  our  shoes  are  off.  So  let  us  go 
into  Jan’s  home  and  pay  his  family  a  visit. 

It  is  a  queer  little  house  inside.  The 
dresser  holds  shining  pots  and  plates  and 
dishes. 

The  dresser  must  be  dusted  every  day, 
and  the  plates  and  the  pots  must  shine. 

The  dresser  and  table  are  dark  and 
very  old.  They  were  used  many  years 
ago  by  Jan’s  great-great-grandmother. 

The  beautiful  little  ship  that  stands 
by  the  low  window  was  made  by  Jan’s 
grandfather  a  long  time  ago.  Ever  so 
many  people  have  come  to  Jan’s  house  to 
see  this  beautiful  little  ship. 

Look  at  the  parlor  and  see  how  clean 
everything  is!  Not  every  fisherman’s 
family  has  a  parlor.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  room  is  used  only  on  very 
important  days. 

But  the  parlor  is  dusted  and  cleaned 
every  day.  You  will  never  find  any  dust 
in  a  Dutch  home. 
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But  where  are  the  bedrooms?  The 
family  must  sleep  somewhere. 

We  ask  Betje.  With  a  merry  laugh 
she  goes  to  the  wall  of  the  living  room 
and  opens  what  looks  to  us  like  nothing 
but  a  little  cupboard. 

We  look  inside,  and  there  in  this  cozy 
place  is  a  clean  white  bed. 

In  this  part  of  Holland  all  the  beds 

are  in  cupboards  like  this  one. 
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Jan’s  Cousin,  Willem 


Jan’s  cousin,  Willem,  lives  in  Holland, 
too.  But  he  lives  far  away  from  the  sea 
in  a  neat  little  farmhouse  in  the  cheese 
country  of  Holland.. 

Everything  is  very  neat  there,  too. 
The  cows  are  cared  for  as  though  they 
were  people.  Lovely  black  and  white 
creatures  they  are,  with  coats  like  silk 
and  with  beautiful,  big  eyes. 

In  the  summertime  they  feed  in  the 
rich  green  fields. 

In  the  wintertime  the  cows  live  in 
clean  cow  houses  with  floors  and  walls 
painted  green  and  red.  In  cold  weather 
they  wear  blankets  to  keep  them  warm. 

From  their  rich  milk  the  cheeses  are 
made.  As  you  know,  cheese  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  Holland  makes. 

Willem’s  father  and  his  men  press  the 
cheese  in  the  same  kind  of  cheese  press 

that  Willem’s  great-grandfather  used. 
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Every  week  the  cheeses  are  piled  up 
on  a  canal  boat  and  sent  to  market. 

They  must  get  there  by  Thursday  night, 
for  Friday  is  market  day.  On  Friday 
people  will  be  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

If  you  could  be  at  the  great  market  on 
Thursday,  you  would  see  the  fine  cheeses 
coming  in  from  many  farms.  Some  of  the 
cheeses  come  in  boats,  and  some  in  little 
wagons  pulled  by  dogs.  Others  come  to 
market  in  long,  flat  wagons,  and  still 
others  in  high-wheeled  wagons,  painted 
yellow,  blue,  and  green. 

Every  Thursday  the  cheeses  are  put  in 
great  yellow  piles  in  the  market  place, 
all  ready  for  Friday’s  market. 
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Summer  and  Winter  Fun 


But  we  are  forgetting  Willem’s  cousins, 
Jan  and  Bep  and  Betje.  The  children 
have  work  to  do,  but  there  is  still  time 
for  plenty  of  fun. 

They  play  hide-and-seek  among  the 
canal  boats  or  the  fishing  boats  tied  up 
at  the  wharf.  They  never  fall  into  the 
water,  but  even  if  they  did,  it  would  not 
matter  very  much.  They  can  all  swim. 

In  this  broad,  flat  land  you  will  find 
canals  everywhere.  They  are  waterways 
in  summer.  On  them  goods  can  be  shipped 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  winter  when  the  cold  weather  has 
covered  the  canals  with  thick  coats  of 
ice,  they  make  good  roads. 

Jan  and  his  sisters  like  the  winters 
better  than  the  summers,  though  the 
winters  are  very  cold.  They  can  all  skate, 
and  their  father  has  made  them  a  big  sled. 
They  take  turns  riding  in  the  sled. 
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Jan’s  friend,  Pieter  Hankel,  skates  with 
Jan  every  day. 

Pieter  Hankel  has  a  sail  which  he  puts 
up  when  the  wind  is  right.  Jan  has  one, 
too.  You  should  see  how  fast  Jan  can 
skate  when  the  wind  fills  the  sail. 

It  is  easy  for  Jan  to  dash  by  the  market 
women  in  wide  skirts  and  the  town 
people  skating  to  market.  He  dashes  by 
quiet  old  men  skating  along,  by  merry 
little  children  trying  out  their  first  pair 
of  skates,  and  by  big  boys  pushing  their 
little  sisters  along  in  sleds.  He  dashes 
by  everyone  —  except  Pieter  Hankel. 
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It  is  cold  in  the  Dutch  houses  in  the 
wintertime  unless  the  peat  fire  is  kept 
bright.  - 

But  when  you  are  in  Holland,  you  can 
always  have  a  pot  of  hot  peat  to  rest  your 
feet  on  or  to  put  beside  your  chair  to  keep 
you  warm. 

You  may  even  want  to  take  it  to  church 
with  you.  Many  of  the  big  buildings  in 
Holland  have  stone  floors,  and  they  are 
very  cold  in  winter.  So  your  feet  may 
get  cold  unless  you  have  a  pot  of  peat  to 
keep  them  warm. 

In  the  springtime  the  children  like  to 
go  to  the  fields  not  far  from  the  sea. 

There  the  farmers  raise  all  sorts  of 
bulbs.  You  would  never  know  that  these 
lands  were  once  under  water! 

Long  ago  the  Dutch  people  pumped  off 
the  water  and  turned  the  lake  into  broad 
fields. 

Here  grow  the  beautiful  tulips  for 

which  Holland  is  so  well  known. 
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How  beautiful  the  tulip  gardens  are  — 
just  like  wonderful,  rich  rugs  spread  in 
front  of  the  big  wooden  farmhouses.  In 
each  tulip  field  there  is  a  tall  pole 
with  a  platform  on  top.  On  the  platform 
is  a  stork’s  nest. 

Storks  bring  good  luck  to  Holland, 
and  everyone  is  kind  to  them.  They 
make  their  nests  wherever  they  wish, 
even  on  roofs  of  houses  and  buildings. 
No  one  ever  hurts  the  birds  or  the 
nests. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  storks 
are  liked  and  cared  for  in  Holland.  They 
catch  and  eat  the  creatures  that  might 
hurt  the  dikes.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  to  the  Dutch  people  than  the 
dikes ! 

Would  you  like  to  know  why?  Well, 
the  reason  is  that  much  of  Holland  is 
lower  than  the  sea.  The  water  is  kept 
from  covering  the  lands  by  these  great 
broad  banks  of  earth  —  the  dikes. 


All  the  dikes  are  very  big  and  strong. 
Stone  is  put  on  the  dikes  to  make  them 
even  stronger. 


Most  of  them  are  so  wide  that  roads 
can  be  built  along  the  tops  of  them. 
Some  are  so  wide  that  railroads  can 
be  built  next  to  the  roads. 

Strong  dikes  are  very,  very  important 
in  Holland.  A  leak  in  a  dike  might  let 

in  enough  water  to  flood  the  fields. 
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A  flood  would  cover  the  tulip  gardens. 
And  hundreds  of  neat  little  farms  and 
happy  villages  might  be  carried  away. 

The  dikes  must  be  kept  strong,  and  so 
the  Dutch  people  give  a  lot  of  care  to 
their  dikes. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  brave 
little  Dutch  boy  who  found  a  leak  in  one 
of  the  dikes.  He  stayed  at  the  dike  all 
night,  pressing  his  hand  against  the  leak 
so  that  it  could  not  grow  bigger.  Nothing 
could  make  him  leave  until  help  came. 

You  see,  he  knew  what  it  would  mean  to 
the  people  if  the  water  started  flooding 
the  land. 

That  story  tells  us  a  little  about  the 
Dutch,  the  brave  people  who  have  pushed 
the  sea  from  the  land  and  held  it  back. 
And  all  these  years  they  have  worked 
hard  to  keep  their  country  pretty  and 
bright  and  clean. 

Would  you  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jan’s 
home  —  the  neatest  country  in  Europe? 


A  Plane  to  South  America 

Jack  had  a  long  face  that  morning. 

He  felt  sad  as  his  father  left  home. 

"Not  this  time,  Jack!”  said  his  father. 

"Perhaps  next  summer,  perhaps  next 
year,  but  some  time  I  will  be  able  to 
take  you  with  me  to  South  America.” 

"All  right,  Father,”  said  Jack.  "Pll 
stay  here  in  Miami  with  Mother.” 

.1 

I 
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Jack  still  had  a  long  face  when  he 
went  to  school  that  morning.  But  by 
lunch  time  he  was  happy  again.  That 
afternoon  on  the  way  home  he  was 
telling  the  boys  about  his  father. 

"Father  works  for  the  airline,”  Jack 
was  saying.  "He  has  to  go  to  South 
America  every  month  or  two.  Some  day 
I  am  going  with  him.  Father  showed 
me  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  long  way  there,  but  it  takes 
only  three  days  to  go  by  plane.” 

Jack  was  talking  so  fast  that  he 
did  not  see  his  mother  at  the  door. 

"Jack!”  Mother  called.  "Your  father 
just  telephoned.  You  are  going  with  him 
to  South  America  on  Saturday!” 

Jack  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  The 
other  boys  could  hardly  believe  theirs. 

As  they  went  down  the  street  they  called 
to  other  boys.  "Jack  Cook  is  going  to 
South  America!  Jack  Cook  is  going  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  big  plane!” 


Islands  and  Sea 

Early  Saturday  morning  Jack  and  his 
father  went  to  the  airport.  Mother  went 
to  see  them  off. 

At  the  airport  they  had  to  find  out  how 
heavy  their  bags  were.  There  were  men 
who  looked  at  the  things  in  their  bags,  too. 

At  last  they  were  ready  to  go  on  the 
big  plane. 

"Oh,  Father  !”  said  Jack.  "The  plane 
looks  so  new.  There  is  the  truck  with 
the  mail.  And  there  go  the  pilots!” 

They  said  good-by  to  Mother,  and  Jack 


walked  out  to  the  plane  with  his  father.  • 


Jack  and  his  father  had  seats  just  back 
of  the  shining  wide  wings  of  the  plane. 
It  was  not  long  before  Jack  heard  the 
door  close.  Then  they  began  to  move. 

The  pilot  took  the  plane  to  the  far 
end  of  the  landing  field  so  they  could  take 
off  into  the  wind.  The  plane  ran  slowly 
down  the  runway  and  turned  around. 

The  engines  were  warmed  up.  Then 
the  plane  started,  and  faster  and  faster 
they  went  down  the  long  runway. 

They  were  soon  off  the  runway  and  in 
the  air.  Up,  up,  up  they  went.  Jack 
took  a  last  look  at  Miami. 


The  city  was  left  behind.  High  in  the 
air,  Jack  looked  down  on  a  string  of 
little  islands.  Near  one  of  the  islands, 
a  flying  boat  was  landing  on  the  water. 

"Oh,  Father  !”  said  Jack.  "See  the 
flying  boat  come  down!  It  looks  like 
a  big  bird  with  its  wings  spread  out!” 

Jack  said  nothing  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  asked,  "Father,  will  we  see  many 
islands  on  the  way?” 

"Yes,  Jack,”  said  Father.  "Here,  look 
at  the  map.  The  map  shows  big  and 
little  islands,  and  lots  of  water.” 
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That  was  the  way  it  went  that  day. 
In  about  an  hour  they  came  down  at 
an  airport  on  the  first  island.  In  about 
ten  minutes  the  big  plane  took  off  and 
they  were  on  their  way  again. 

At  first  Jack  tried  to  count  the  islands, 
but  he  soon  lost  track  of  the  count.  It 
was  fun  to  look  for  ships  on  the  water. 
Jack  liked  to  watch  the  big  ships  make 
long  white  trails  as  they  went  through 
the  blue  sea. 

That  afternoon  the  captain  of  the 
plane  took  Jack  up  to  the  pilots’  cabin. 
Jack  listened  to  the  radio  telephone. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  the  radio  beam, 
too.  It  was  like  the  buzz  of  a  big  bee. 

Five  times  that  day  they  came  down 
on  islands  for  short  stops.  It  was 
getting  dark  when  they  came  down  for 
the  night  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  belongs  to  England.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Jack 
had  slept  outside  the  United  States. 
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The  Mouth  of  the  Amazon 


Early  the  next  morning  they  had 
breakfast  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  They 
were  soon  high  in  the  sky,  and  before 
long  Jack  could  see  the  green  shore  of 
South  America. 

'There  it  is,  Jack,”  said  Father. 
"Before  the  day  is  over  we  will  be 
flying  over  the  green  jungle.” 

That  morning  they  came  down  three 
times  at  small  seashore  cities  in  three 
different  countries.  That  afternoon  they 
flew  over  miles  of  jungle.  Then  before 
they  came  down  for  the  night,  Jack 
thought  they  were  out  at  sea  again. 

"We  are  over  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River,”  said  Father.  "We  go  over  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  of  islands  and  water.” 

"The  Amazon!”  cried  Jack.  "I  wish  we 
could  go  up  the  Amazon  and  look  at  the 
alligators  and  see  where  the  rubber  and 
the  Brazil  nuts  come  from.” 
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Father  laughed  and  said,  "You  can’t 
see  everything  on  this  trip.  But  we  will 
see  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts  on  the  water 
front  at  Belem.  Perhaps  some  day  we 
can  go  up  the  Amazon  in  a  river  boat.” 

Jack  liked  to  look  at  the  little  boats 
with  many-colored  sails.  He  thought 
he  would  like  to  be  the  captain  of  a 
river  boat  that  went  up  the  Amazon. 
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The  next  morning  Jack  and  his  father 
saw  the  boats  come  in  with  rubber  and 
nuts  and  other  things.  Jack  always 
remembered  the  big  buildings  in  Belem 
with  Brazil  nuts  drying  on  the  floors. 

He  liked  to  watch  the  men  and  women 
with  big  baskets  of  fruit  on  their  heads. 
He  could  not  tell  what  they  said,  but 
he  liked  the  sound  of  their  soft  voices 
as  they  called  out  the  things  they  had 
to  sell. 

But  Jack  had  to  hurry  away  to  the 
plane.  As  they  climbed  into  the  air, 
he  had  another  good  look  at  Belem. 

For  a  short  time  that  morning  they 
flew  south  over  the  jungle.  But  very 
soon  Jack  saw  that  they  were  flying  over 
miles  and  miles  of  dry  country  with 
rolling  hills  and  low  mountains. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  came 
down.  But  they  were  soon  in  the  air 
again  and  did  not  come  down  until 
they  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 


In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Jack  saw 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  first  time.  The 
pilot  flew  over  the  two  harbors  before 
landing.  Jack  looked  down  and  saw 
hundreds  of  people  at  the  ocean  side. 

Right  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city, 
mountains  seemed  to  come  straight  up 
out  of  the  streets.  The  airport  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

Jack  could  see  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
a  wonderful  city. 
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Jack’s  father  was  very  busy  the  next 
morning.  But  in  the  afternoon  he  and 
Jack  took  a  trip  about  the  city. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  went  for  a 
ride  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  in  an 
airplane.  They  rode  up  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  a  steel  car  that  ran  on  steel 
ropes.  From  there,  the  car  took  them 
on  steel  ropes  to  another  high  mountain. 

They  looked  down  on  the  beautiful  city, 
which  lay  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  sun 
was  going  down  and  the  sky  was  full  of 
colored  clouds. 

"Let’s  wait  here,  Jack,”  said  Father. 
"After  the  sun  goes  down,  they  will  turn 
on  the  lights  all  over  the  city.” 

It  got  dark  fast.  The  lights  of  the 
great  city  were  wonderful  to  see. 

A  few  days  later,  they  started  home. 
This  time  they  traveled  in  a  flying  boat 
instead  of  a  land  plane.  It  would  take  a 
little  longer,  but  Jack  would  be  able  to 
see  places  he  had  not  seen  before. 
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As  they  flew  north  along  the  shore  of 
Brazil,  they  saw  mountains  that  seemed 
to  come  down  to  the  ocean. 

It  took  two  days  to  get  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  two  more 
days  to  get  home. 

At  airports  on  the  way,  Jack  saw  the 
flags  of  six  countries  that  they  visited. 

But  Jack  liked  best  the  flag  of  his 
own  United  States.  There  it  was,  flying 
over  the  airport  when  they  came  down 
at  the  edge  of  a  little  island  near  Miami. 
It  was  good  to  be  back  home. 
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Little  Dog  Toby  in  London 

He  was  not  always  called  Little  Dog 
Toby. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  his  life  he 
had  no  name  at  all.  In  the  old  house  in 
London  where  he  lived,  he  was  just  called 
the  '"little  yellow  dog  under  the  stairs.” 

And  he  was  a  very  yellow  dog  indeed, 
with  a  pointed  nose,  big  shining  eyes, 
little  paws,  and  just  about  no  tail  at  all. 
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The  little  dog  made  up  for  not  having 
much  of  a  tail  by  being  brighter  than 
any  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  When 
he  was  still  a  puppy,  he  learned  to  sit 
up  and  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs. 

Sometimes  the  children  in  the  house 
tied  a  piece  of  rope  around  the  little 
dog's  neck  and  took  him  out  walking. 

The  little  dog  liked  that.  There  was 
so  much  to  see.  Sometimes  he  saw  long 
strings  of  dark  gray  boats  moving 
slowly  on  the  river. 

Then  there  were  the  street  men.  The 
little  yellow  dog  knew  them  all. 

There  was  the  muffin  man  with  his 
bell  who  cried,  "'Muffins!  Hot  muffins! 
Buy  my  hot  muffins!" 

There  was  the  man  who  cried,  "Old 
clothes !  Any  old  clothes?  Any  old  clothes 
to  sell?" 

And  there  was  the  flower  woman.  She 
called,  "Who  will  buy  my  sweet  flowers? 
Only  a  penny  for  a  bunch  of  flowers!" 
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How  the  dog  liked  to  see  the  cat  and 
dog  meat  man  come  by  with  his  cart! 
He  called,  "'Cat  meat!  Dog  meat!  Nice 
fresh  cat  and  dog  meat!” 

It  made  the  little  yellow  dog’s  mouth 
water  just  to  hear  him. 

Sometimes  the  children  and  the  little 
dog  took  a  trip  to  the  park.  It  was  a 
big  park,  with  trees  and  green  grass. 

There  were  some  geese  swimming 
on  a  round  pond,  and  horses  and  people 
going  by  along  a  path. 
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Then  there  were  many  wooden  seats 
painted  a  nice,  bright  green,  where  the 
children  could  sit  down  and  rest. 

Sometimes  when  they  did  this,  the 
little  yellow  dog  found  a  fountain  with 
a  low  bowl  where  he  could  get  a  drink 
of  water.  This  was  not  a  drinking 
fountain  for  people.  It  was  for  dogs. 

The  little  yellow  dog  had  seen  these 
dog  fountains  in  many  places  in  London. 
They  were  put  close  to  the  ground.  The 
stone  on  the  side  had  words  on  it.  The 
words  said,  '"Drink,  little  dog,  drink.” 

One  fine  day  when  the  children  and 
the  little  yellow  dog  were  in  the  park, 
something  happened.  The  yellow  dog 
heard  a  sound  that  he  had  never  heard 
before. 

"It  is  a  drum!”  cried  all  the  children. 
"A  drum!  That  means  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show!  Oh,  a  Punch  and  Judy  show!” 

They  all  began  to  run  through  the  park, 
and  the  little  dog  hurried  after  them. 
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The  Punch  and  Judy  Show 


Under  some  trees  was  a  little  stage. 
It  had  been  brightly  painted  and  set 
up  on  an  old  two-wheeled  cart. 

There  were  pretty  red  curtains  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  There 
were  fine  red  and  yellow  curtains  across 
the  little  stage,  and  stars  and  a  moon 
were  painted  on  top. 

The  curtains  were  parting!  The  little 
play  was  beginning.  There  were  Judy, 
and  Mr.  Punch  himself  with  his  long  nose, 
and  the  Baby,  and  the  Policeman! 
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But  that  was  not  all.  Oh,  no!  This 
was  one  Punch  and  Judy  show  in  a 
hundred,  for  it ,  had  a  live  actor  in 
it  —  a  real,  live  actor! 

There  he  was  —  a  little  white  dog  no 
bigger  than  the  yellow  puppy  looking 
up  from  the  sidewalk.  He  had  white 
ribbons  around  his  neck  and  a  little 
red  coat  on  his  back. 

"Look,  look!  It  is  Little  Dog  Toby!” 
said  all  the  children.  "It  is  a  real,  live 
Little  Dog  Toby!” 

So  it  was.  And  he  went  through  his 
part  of  the  show  just  right. 

When  the  time  came,  he  jumped  at 
Mr.  Punch’s  long  nose.  Oh,  how  the 
boys  and  the  girls  laughed  and  clapped 
their  hands  at  that! 

After  the  curtains  closed,  the  man 
carried  his  cap  around  for  the  pennies. 
When  he  came  near  the  little  yellow  dog, 
up  sat  that  little  dog  as  straight  as  he 
could,  holding  out  his  paws. 
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"Well,  well!”  said  Mr.  Hicks,  the  Punch 
and  Judy  man.  "So  this  is  a  trick  dog, 
too!  My  Toby  is  getting  old.  Children, 
I  would  like  to  buy  this  dog  from  you  and 
make  a  Little  Dog  Toby  out  of  him.” 

So  the  Punch  and  Judy  man  bought 
the  little  yellow  dog  and  took  him  home. 

The  little  yellow  dog  had  to  learn  his 
part  in  the  show.  He  would  have  to  do  his 
part  without  any  help.  Mr.  Hicks  was 
kept  busy  with  the  dolls.  As  you  know, 
Punch  and  Judy  and  the  Policeman  and 
the  Baby  were  dolls,  not  live  actors. 

Mr.  Hicks  sat  under  the  stage  where  he 
could  not  be  seen  and  moved  the  dolls 
around  and  talked  and  cried  for  them. 

The  old  Dog  Toby  went  to  live  with 

\ 

Mr.  Hicks’s  ~  sister,  and  our  Little  Dog 
Toby  began  his  life  with  the  show. 

What  a  fine  Toby  he  was!  Every  time 
he  jumped  for  Mr.  Punch’s  nose,  all 
the  people  laughed,  and  soon  more  and 
more  pennies  were  dropped  into  the  cap. 
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"By  Command" 


In  the  summer  Mr.  Hicks  and  Toby 
took  the  cart  and  show  to  the  park. 

In  the  winter  they  often  set  it  up 
outside  a  toy  shop,  because  many  children 
came  there.  The  toy  shop  man  and  his 
wife  were  great  friends  of  Mr.  Hicks. 

One  winter  afternoon  when  Toby  was 
doing  his  part  in  the  show,  he  saw 
the  Little  Boy.  He  was  standing  alone 
at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  of  people,  and 
Toby  thought  he  had  never  seen  any 
boy  enjoy  the  show  so  much. 
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He  laughed  and  clapped  and  hopped 
up  and  down  on  the  sidewalk.  And  he 
never  once  took  his  eyes  off  Toby. 

Toby  was  used  to  this  by  now,  but 
there  was  something  about  this  stranger 
that  made  you  look  at  him. 

It  was  not  just  his  clothes,  though  they 
were  finer  than  most.  It  was  the  way 
his  eyes  shone  and  the  way  he  held  his 
head  and  shoulders  so  straight. 

Each  time  Toby  looked  at  him,  he  was 
pushing  his  way  closer  and  closer  to  the 
stage.  How  he  did  enjoy  the  show! 

Then  just  as  things  were  at  their  best 
and  Toby  was  all  ready  to  jump  at  Mr. 
Punch’s  nose,  a  soldier  ran  into  the  crowd 
of  people  and  took  the  Little  Boy  away. 

The  Little  Boy  kept  turning  back  as 
though  he  wanted  very  much  to  stay. 

a 

Toby  saw  the  people  look  at  the  soldier 
and  the  Little  Boy.  The  toy  shop  man 
and  his  wife  bowed  to  the  Little  Boy  and 
kept  bowing  as  he  went  down  the  street. 
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Toby  wished  the  Little  Boy  had  seen 
him  jump  at  Mr.  Punch’s  nose. 


When  it  was  dark,  Mr.  Hicks  closed 
up  the  show  and  got  ready  to  go  home. 
Just  as  he  started  home  with  Toby,  there 
came  a  noise  of  horses’  feet. 

A  soldier  in  a  beautiful  red  coat  stopped 
beside  the  cart.  The  soldier  handed  a 
paper  to  Mr.  Hicks.  Then  he  rode  away. 

The  paper  was  signed  by  the  King.  It 
commanded  Toby  to  come  to  Buckingham 
Palace  the  next  day!  To  Buckingham 
Palace  to  give  a  Punch  and  Judy  show 
for  the  King’s  little  boy! 
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Toby  heard  the  toy  shop  man’s  wife 
say,  "So  you  are  going  to  give  your  show 
at  Buckingham  Palace!  Well,  I  never! 
Buckingham  Palace !  And  you  were 
sent  for !  Why,  you  are  giving  it  by 
command  of  the  King!” 

Mr.  Hicks  said  this  was  the  biggest 
surprise  of  his  life. 

"Well,  Toby  boy,”  he  said,  "you  and  I 
had  best  be  getting  along  home.  We 
have  a  lot  to  do  before  tomorrow.” 

Toby  learned  that  night  that  some  of 
the  lot  to  do  was  to  give  him  such  a 
washing  as  he  had  never  had  before  in 
all  his  life. 

The  next  afternoon  they  were  on  their 
way,  with  Toby  riding  on  top  of  the  cart 
as  his  master  pushed  it  along. 

Buckingham  Palace!  Toby  would  not 
forget  all  that  happened.  There  were  so 
many  soldiers!  And  after  a  while  they 
were  in  a  great  room  with  soft  rugs 

on  the  floor  and  pictures  on  the  wall. 
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Mr.  Hicks  put  up  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  and  Toby  took  his  place  on  the 
stage.  A  big  door  opened,  and  in  came 
two  children  and  a  fine  lady. 

When  Toby  saw  that  one  of  the  children 
was  the  Little  Boy,  he  barked  out  loud 
before  it  was  time  to  bark. 

The  Little  Boy  came  close  to  the  stage. 
Mr.  Hicks  played  the  drum,  just  as  he 
did  in  the  park,  and  the  show  began. 

Mr.  Hicks  and  Toby  played  the  show 
over  and  over,  almost  twenty  times. 

"Come,”  said  the  lady  to  the  Little  Boy 
at  last.  "Dog  Toby  must  be  tired  now. 
We  must  let  him  and  his  master  eat  the 
supper  that  is  waiting  for  them.” 

Such  a  supper  as  it  was! 

And  not  only  that!  When  they  went 
home,  Toby  had  a  new  collar,  and  Mr. 
Hicks  had  a  pocket  full  of  money.  He 
had  enough  money  so  that  he  and  Toby 
would  never  have  to  go  out  on  cold  winter 
days  again  as  long  as  they  lived. 
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To  be  read  to  children 


Travel 

I  should  like  to  rise  and  go 
Where  the  golden  apples  grow; 
Where  the  Great  Wall  round  China 
goes, 

And  on  one  side  the  desert  blows; 
Where  the  knotty  crocodile 
Lies  and  blinks  in  the  Nile; 

Where  among  the  desert  sands 
Some  deserted  city  stands; 

There  I’ll  come  when  I’m  a  man 
With  a  camel  caravan. 


/ 


Nanette  Visits  the  Chateau 


It  was  a  warm,  sleepy,  quiet  afternoon. 
Nanette  and  Grandmother  were  working 
in  their  little  vegetable  garden,  pulling 
up  weeds. 

mi  _ £ 

The  garden  had  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
in  it,  and  many,  many  weeds,  besides. 

The  weeds  did  not  belong  there,  but  * 
they  grew  even  faster  than  the  vegetables  v 
themselves. 

Nanette  did  not  like  to  work  in  the 
garden  all  day  long.  There  were  other 
things  she  wanted  to  do. 

"I  wish  I  could  take  a  walk  and  go  up 
to  the  chateau,”  she  thought. 


Above  the  trees  Nanette  could  see  the 
chateau,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  little  windows  in  the  towers 
of  the  chateau  shone  in  the  sunlight. 

''Come  and  see  all  the  fine  things  that 
are  behind  these  little  windows/’  they 
seemed  to  say.  "Come  and  see!” 

"Grandmother,  I  would  like  to  go  for  a 
walk  up  the  lane,”  said  Nanette. 

"Very  well,”  said  Grandmother  as  she 
saw  another  weed  among  the  potatoes. 
"You  may  go,  but  come  home  before 
supper.” 

"Grandmother,  I  would  like  to  visit  the 
chateau,”  said  Nanette. 

"You  have  worked  hard  enough  to  earn 
a  visit  to  the  chateau,”  said  Grandmother. 
"But  don’t  you  touch  anything  there!” 

Grandmother  went  on  pulling  up  weeds. 
If  the  weeds  were  not  pulled,  there  would 
be  no  nice  vegetables.  Grandmother 
could  not  make  her  fine  soups  without 
vegetables  from  the  garden. 


"Good-by,  Grandmother,”  said  Nanette, 
hurrying  off. 

"Good-by,  my  little  one,”  Grandmother 
said.  "Have  a  nice  walk.” 

Nanette  went  up  the  lane  on  her  way 
to  the  chateau. 

Now,  a  chateau  in  France  is  a  castle. 
Nanette’s  chateau  was  very,  very  old. 
Nanette’s  chateau  was  built  of  gray  stone 
and  had  many  high  round  towers  and 
many  shining  glass  windows. 

Nanette  walked  on  happily,  watching 
the  towers  come  nearer  and  nearer. 

On  her  way  to  the  chateau,  Nanette 
went  through  a  little  woods.  The  tree 
trunks  were  green  with  moss.  Even 
the  air  seemed  green.  And  the  little 
caterpillars  and  grasshoppers  were  the 
greenest  things  of  all! 

Soon  Nanette  began  to  climb  the  steps 
to  the  chateau.  There  were  many  steps 
to  be  climbed,  for  the  chateau  stood  high 
above  Nanette’s  little  house. 
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The  towers  of  the  chateau  reached  up 
and  up.  But  Nanette  had  heard  that 
away  down,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
castle,  there  were  dungeons.  Long  ago 
people  had  been  kept  in  the  dungeons. 

'"One  —  two  — ”  Nanette  was  counting 
as  she  climbed  the  steps,  "three  —  four  — ” 

Just  then  a  butterfly  came  by  on  yellow 
wings,  and  Nanette  stopped  her  counting 
to  watch. 

Here  were  some  ants.  And  here  was 
a  grasshopper  who  hopped  bravely  up  a 
few  steps  with  Nanette.  Then  back  to 
the  woods  went  the  grasshopper. 

Nanette  looked  at  the  great  front  door 
of  the  chateau.  There  was  a  heavy  lock 
on  the  door. 


A  spider  had  made  his  web  right  across 
the  big  lock  on  the  front  door! 

There  was  no  one  at  all  to  be  seen. 
Nanette  thought  it  was  just  like  the 
castle  full  of  sleeping  people  who  were 
waiting  for  the  Prince  to  wake  them. 

But  Nanette  was  not  afraid  of  this  big 
castle.  Not  at  all!  The  chateau  was 
quiet  because  its  master  and  its  mistress 
were  traveling.  And  it  was  really  not 
as  empty  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

The  great  front  door  never  opened  for 
little  girls.  It  looked  as  though  it  did 
not  like  little  girls  and  did  not  want 
them  to  come  in. 

Luckily  it  was  not  the  only  door  in 
the  chateau.  Nanette  knew  of  another 
door.  It  was  a  very  little  door  and  it 
was  hard  to  find  unless  you  knew  just 
where  it  was. 

Nanette  hurried  around  to  the  little 
door.  It  was  a  friendly  door,  and  she 
had  gone  to  it  many  times. 


\  Nanette  rapped,  and  the  friendly  little 
door  opened  at  once. 

There  stood  a  little  old  lady  in  a 
clean  white  cap  and  collar  and  white 
apron.  She  was  the  housekeeper. 
She  looked  after  the  chateau  when 
the  master  and  mistress  were  away. 

"Well,  well!  Come  in,  Nanette,”  she 
^  said.  "I  am  happy  to  see  you!  No  one 
has  been  here  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  I  have  been  very  lonely  indeed!” 

>  Nanette  took  off  her  wooden  shoes  and 
^  put  them  near  the  door.  Then  she  went 
into  the  housekeeper’s  room,  wearing  the 


The  little  old  lady  was  very  glad  to 
see  Nanette  for  they  were  very  good 
friends.  She  began  asking  Nanette  one 
question  after  another. 

"How  are  you,  my  dear?  How  is  your 
grandmother?  And  have  your  .chickens 
been  laying  well?”  she  said,  in  one  breath. 

Nanette  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  and 
began  to  answer  all  the  questions. 

"Yes,  Grandmother  is  well,”  she  said. 
"And  I  am  well.  All  the  chickens  are 
laying  and  laying  well.” 

Nanette  went  on  to  tell  her  friend  the 
housekeeper  about  the  things  that  were 
happening  up  and  down  the  lane.  Then 
she  said,  "And  a  spider  is  making  a 
web  over  your  front  door.” 

The  housekeeper  was  shocked.  A 
spider  web  on  the  great  front  door! 

Why,  what  would  her  master  and  her 
mistress  say  if  they  came  back  to  France 
and  found  a  spider  web  over  the  lock? 

What  would  they  think? 


They  would  think  she  was  the  most 
careless  housekeeper  in  all  of  France! 
Only  a  careless  housekeeper  would  let 
spiders  make  webs  over  the  front  door. 

"Oh,  dear  me!”  she  cried  in  a  shocked 
voice.  "I  must  see  to  that  spider  now! 
And  I  wanted  to  take  you  all  through 
the  chateau!  Well,  you  may  go  alone. 
But  don’t  touch  anything!  Remember, 
Nanette,  you  may  look  at  everything, 
but  be  careful  not  to  touch  a  thing!” 

With  a  big  key  the  little  old  lady 
opened  the  tiny  door  between  her  room 
and  the  chateau.  Then  she  hurried  off 
to  take  care  of  the  spider  web. 

So  Nanette  went  into  the  chateau  all 
alone.  The  housekeeper  knew  Nanette 
would  not  touch  any  of  the  lovely  things. 

Up  the  stone  stairs  she  went  until  she 
came  to  the  great  front  door  again.  But 
now  Nanette  was  on  the  inside. 

She  knew  her  way  about  the  chateau, 
for  she  had  seen  it  many  times  before. 
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The  Wonderful  Chateau 


Every  time  Nanette  came,  the  chateau 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Here  was  the  great  hall  with  the  big, 
big  fireplace. 

Nanette  walked  about  the  hall,  looking 
at  everything  and  touching  nothing,  just 
as  the  housekeeper  had  said.  In  her  felt 
slippers  she  did  not  make  a  sound  as  she 
moved.  These  were  such  big  rooms !  Any 
one  of  them  was  bigger  than  Nanette’s 
whole  house. 

The  rooms  were  so  empty!  There  was 
no  one  seated  in  the  great  chairs.  Even 
the  clock  had  stopped  ticking,  for  no 
one  cared  what  time  it  was. 

Tap,  tap,  tap!  Nanette  jumped. 

Someone  was  tapping  on  the  window. 
Someone  wanted  to  come  in.  Who  could 
it  be? 

Nanette  went  over  to  the  window 
and  peeped  out.  But  no  one  was  there. 
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Tap,  tap,  tap!  She  heard  it  again.  It 
seemed  to  come  nearer. 

Maybe  it  was  a  ghost.  Ghosts  could 
tap  without  being  seen! 

Well,  if  it  was  a  ghost,  he  could  stay 
outside.  Nanette  would  not  let  him  in. 

Tap,  tap,  tap!  Right  in  Nanette's  face! 
Oh!  It  was  not  a  ghost  at  all!  It  was 
only  a  branch  of  a  tree,  tapping  against 
the  window  every  time  the  wind  blew! 
Tap,  tap,  tap!  The  wind  blew  the  branch 
against  the  window  again.  Nothing  to 
be  afraid  of! 

And  of  course  everyone  knew  that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  ghosts. 
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Now  for  the  upstairs!  The  stairway 
wound  around  and  around,  for  it  led  up 
inside  one  of  the  round  towers. 

Nanette  went  upstairs  to  look  at  the 
bedrooms. 

The  beds  in  these  rooms  were  not  like 
the  cozy  cupboard  beds  in  Nanette’s  house. 
These  were  beautiful,  flat  beds,  and  they 
had  silken  curtains  at  the  sides. 

Nanette  did  not  think  she  would  like 
to  sleep  here,  for  there  were  no  feather 
beds  on  any  of  the  beds. 

Nanette  walked  down  the  hall  to  the 
best  bedroom.  She  always  rapped  on  the 
best  bedroom  door  before  she  went  in. 

Not  that  anyone  was  there!  But  you 
could  never  tell  when  that  fine  lady  in 
the  beautiful  dress  might  step  out  of  the 
picture  and  say,  "What  are  you  doing  in 
my  bedroom?” 

The  best  bedroom  was  the  biggest  and 
finest  of  all  the  big,  fine  bedrooms  in  the 
great  chateau. 
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The  walls  in  the  best  bedroom  were 
beautiful.  There  were  pictures  painted 
on  the  walls  around  the  room. 

All  this  time  Nanette  had  not  touched 
a  thing.  But  suddenly  she  touched  a  rose 
on  the  wall.  It  was  such  a  lovely  rose! 
Nanette  was  sure  she  would  not  hurt  it. 

But  the  rose  seemed  to  draw  back !  How 
could  it  draw  back?  It  was  only  a  rose, 
and  a  painted  wooden  rose  at  that! 

Nanette  touched  the  painted  rose  again. 
This  time  it  really  did  move!  And  with 
it  a  panel  in  the  wall  moved  softly  back. 
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The  Secret  Room 


The  panel  in  the  wall  moved  back  slowly 
and  softly.  In  its  place  was  a  tiny  door. 

'"Oh,  oh,  oh!”  said  Nanette.  "It  is  a 
door  to  a  secret  room!  Of  course,  all  old 
castles  have  hidden  doors  and  secret  rooms. 
How  exciting!  Til  just  peep  in!” 

In  the  tiny  room  she  saw  an  old  wooden 
box.  There  must  be  something  very,  very 
fine  hidden  in  the  box.  There  had  to  be 
some  good  reason  for  keeping  it  there  in 
the  secret  room.  What  could  there  be  in 
that  wooden  box? 

Then  Nanette  turned  and  looked  all 
around  the  best  bedroom  very  carefully. 
She  was  sure  the  housekeeper  was  still 
downstairs.  So  no  one  would  know  if 
Nanette  went  into  the  secret  room  and 
just  looked  in  the  box. 

No  one  would  know  except  the  fine  lady 
in  the  picture  —  and  she  couldn’t  tell. 

'Til  just  peep  once,”  said  Nanette. 
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Nanette  stepped  through  the  tiny  door 
into  the  tiny  room.  In  this  room  the 
walls  were  wooden  panels,  but  there 
were  no  pictures  on  the  panels. 

She  went  to  the  old  wooden  box  and 
raised  the  lid.  The  box  was  empty! 

As  Nanette  was  putting  the  lid  down, 
she  sneezed.  Suddenly  something  clicked, 
and  the  room  felt  queer  and  strange. 

Nanette  turned  to  go  out.  She  hurried 
to  the  door,  or  to  the  place  where  the 
door  had  been.  But  the  door  was  gone! 

The  panel  had  moved  back  into  place, 
and  now  it  looked  just  like  all  the  other 
panels  in  the  room!  Nanette  was  lost  in 
a  room  that  had  no  door! 

Maybe  she  could  find  the  secret  door 
again.  It  couldn’t  just  go  away! 

Nanette  touched  one  panel,  and  then 
another,  and  another.  Somewhere,  in 
some  panel,  there  was  the  hidden  spring 
that  would  open  the  secret  door.  If  she 
touched  the  right  spot,  it  would  open. 
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Nanette  rapped  on  each  panel.  But 
nothing  happened. 

The  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to  call 
the  housekeeper.  The  housekeeper  would 
be  very  angry.  For  if  Nanette  had  not 
touched  the  panel  in  the  best  bedroom, 
she  would  never  have  found  the  secret 
door.  And  if  she  had  not  found  the  secret 
door,  she  would  not  be  shut  up  in  the 
secret  room. 

"Oh,  Madame  Housekeeper  !”  she  cried. 
"Madame  Housekeeper!  Come  upstairs 
and  let  me  out!  Let  me  out!” 

Nanette  called  and  called,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  The  housekeeper  did 
not  come.  She  was  downstairs  in  her 
room.  She  could  not  hear  a  sound,  for 
the  chateau  walls  were  very  thick. 

No  one  came  to  let  Nanette  out.  At 
last  she  stopped  calling,  because  she  was 
tired.  She  rested  her  head  against  the 
wall.  And  then  all  at  once  something 
clicked  again. 
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The  panel  opened  at  last.  There  was 
the  door.  But  this  door  was  not  the 
one  Nanette  had  come  through! 

This  door  opened  on  a  stone  stairway 
instead.  And  where  did  the  stairway  go? 
Maybe  she  could  go  down  it  and  find  a 
way  into  the  garden.  Then  she  would 
run  down  the  lane  to  her  own  little  house. 

Now  Nanette  was  more  careful.  This 
little  door  might  close  just  as  the  other 
had,  and  leave  her  standing  there  on  the 
stone  stairway.  She  put  the  wooden  box 
against  the  door  to  hold  it  open. 


No  matter  what  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairway,  she  could  come  back  to  the 
secret  room. 

So  Nanette  stepped  through  the  second 
little  door.  The  dust  lay  thick  on  the 
steps,  and  everywhere  there  were  spider 
webs.  They  went  from  step  to  step  and 
hung  from  the  walls. 

Madame  Housekeeper  had  never  cleaned 
this  stairway.  But  Madame  Housekeeper 
had  never  even  seen  this  stairway. 

Nanette  started  slowly  and  carefully 
down  the  stairs.  The  steps  wound  around 
and  around.  Down  and  down  they  went. 

Here  was  the  bottom  of  the  steps  at 
last!  But  they  did  not  go  to  the  garden 
at  all!  Oh  dear,  no! 

They  had  brought  Nanette  down  into 
the  cellar  of  the  chateau  —  into  a  cold, 
dark  cellar  of  stone. 

All  around  the  cellar  were  doors  with 
keys  in  them.  All  the  doors  were  open, 
but  none  led  into  the  garden. 
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Nanette  peeped  through  one  door  after 
another.  All  at  once  she  knew  these  were 
not  rooms,  but  dungeons!  Here  were  the 
dungeons  she  had  heard  about. 

Nanette  looked  all  around.  There  was 
nothing  there  but  a  little  straw  on  the 
floor.  She  turned  and  ran  up  the  steps 
as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  secret  room. 

The  secret  room  was  not  very  nice,  but 
it  was  better  than  the  dungeons.  Nanette 
gave  one  of  the  panels  a  good  kick.  She 
kicked  again.  She  kicked  so  hard  that 
the  panel  clicked  and  opened! 
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This  time  the  best  bedroom  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  panel. 

Nanette  stepped  through  the  door.  She 
was  safe. 

Never,  never  again  would  Nanette  step 
through  little  doors!  Never,  never,  never 
again  would  Nanette  touch  little  painted 
roses  in  the  best  bedroom! 

As  soon  as  she  had  caught  her  breath, 
she  went  running  down  the  stairs  to  the 
housekeeper’s  room.  Madame  sat  by  the 
window,  making  a  white  collar. 

"'Did  you  have  a  good  time,  my  dear?” 
asked  the  old  lady. 

"Why,  yes,”  said  Nanette.  "And  did 
you  find  the  spider  web  over  the  lock?” 

"Oh,  yes.  I  took  it  off  right  away! 
No  one  shall  say  I  am  so  careless  that 
there  are  spider  webs  in  my  chateau!” 
said  the  housekeeper. 

Nanette  knew  of  a  secret  stairway  that 
was  quite  covered  with  spider  webs,  but 
she  did  not  say  a  word! 
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Fairy  Foot 


Once  upon  a  time  in  a  faraway  country 
there  was  a  city  called  Stumpingham. 

It  had  six  windmills  and  a  king’s 
palace.  The  people  who  lived  in  the  city 
thought  that  it  was  the  finest  place  in 
all  the  world. 

Around  the  city  walls  there  were  rich 
fields  and  gardens.  Beyond  the  fields  lay 
a  thick  forest.  It  was  a  large  forest. 
No  one  knew  how  large  it  was,  but  many 
people  said  that  it  reached  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 
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The  people  in  Stumpingham  thought 
there  was  no  end  to  the  forest  because 
they  never  went  into  it.  It  was  known 
to  be  the  home  of  the  fairies  and  elves, 
and  men  were  not  wanted  there. 

But,  then,  the  people  of  Stumpingham 
never  went  anywhere,  because  all  of  them 
—  men,  women,  and  children  —  had  feet 
too  large  and  heavy  to  carry  them  far. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  Stumpingham  to 
have  large  feet.  The  larger  your  feet 
were,  the  more  you  were  in  fashion.  The 
king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  people  had 
feet  that  were  very  big. 

Of  course,  since  their  feet  were  big, 
the  size  of  their  shoes  had  to  be 
big.  All  the  people  had  shoes  as  big 
as  farmers’  baskets. 

Stumpingham  had  a  king  of  its  own. 
Every  year  he  gave  a  talk  to  his  people 
and  told  them  how  beautiful  the  city  of 
Stumpingham  was  and  how  strong  and 
clever  its  people  were. 
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After  the  king  had  talked,  the  queen 
rode  through  the  streets  on  a  fine  white 
horse.  All  the  people  looked  at  her  and 
said  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  the  court  and  in  the  land. 

Her  feet  were  the  largest  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  her  shoes  were  as  big  as 
fishing  boats. 

How  the  people  clapped  and  waved  their 
hands  as  the  queen  rode  by,  bowing  and 
smiling! 


' 
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The  Lonely  Prince 


Six  sons  were  born  to  the  king  and  the 
queen  of  Stumpingham.  It  could  be 
seen  that  their  feet  were  going  to  be 
as  big  as  those  of  their  parents. 

The  king  and  the  queen  were  both 
very  happy,  and  all  went  well  until  the 
seventh  son  was  born. 

Everyone  in  the  king’s  court  knew  that 
something  was  wrong.  Soon  it  began  to 
be  whispered  through  the  city  that  the 
queen’s  seventh  son  had  been  born  with 
feet  so  small  that  they  looked  like  the 
tiny  feet  of  a  fairy. 

At  last  the  wise  men  of  the  court  met 


with  the  king. 


"No  prince  of  Stumpingham,”  said  they, 
"can  have  feet  like  this.  Send  him  away. 
He  must  not  be  seen.  Think  how  shocked 
the  people  of  Stumpingham  would  be!” 

So  the  king  sent  his  seventh  son  away 
to  live  among  the  shepherds. 
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The  pastures  for  the  sheep  were  far  from 
the  palace,  and  the  people  of  the  court 
would  not  have  to  see  the  prince’s  feet. 

The  oldest  shepherd  had  a  cozy  little 
house  and  six  children  of  his  own.  They 
were  very  kind  to  the  baby  prince  until 
he  grew  big  enough  to  walk. 

Then  they  saw  that  he  could  run  and 
jump  and  dance. 

Now,  the  children  of  the  shepherd  had 
big  feet,  and,  of  course,  they  could 
none  of  these  things.  So  they  did  not 
like  the  prince.  They  laughed,  and 
pointed  their  fingers  at  him  and 
him  Fairy  Foot. 
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As  Fairy  Foot  grew  older,  he  was  sent 
out  to  watch  the  sheep.  But  none  of  the 
shepherds  would  let  him  come  near  them. 
He  had  tiny  feet,  and  they  had  big  ones. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Fairy  Foot  was  given  some  sick  sheep 
in  a  pasture  a  long  way  off,  very  close 
to  the  forest.  Then  the  shepherds  did 
not  even  have  to  see  him. 

Poor  Fairy  Foot  was  lonely  and  sad. 
The  only  fun  that  he  had  was  running 
and  jumping  alone  in  the  pasture. 

One  day  Fairy  Foot  was  tired,  and  he 
lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock. 
Soon  he  saw  a  little  robin  trying  to  hide 
from  a  great  hawk.  Fairy  Foot  put  his 
hat  over  the  robin  and  drove  the  hawk 
away. 

"Now  you  may  come  out,  little  robin. 
The  hawk  has  gone,”  he  said,  as  he 
picked  up  his  hat  carefully.  But  instead 
of  a  bird,  out  jumped  a  little  old  man 
dressed  in  a  red  coat  and  a  red  cap. 
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"Thank  you  for  helping  me/’  said  the 
little  old  man.  "My  name  is  Robin  Good 
Fellow.  If  you  ever  need  me,  call  on  me.” 

"I  am  very  lonely,”  said  Fairy  Foot, 
"and  no  one  will  play  with  me  because 
my  feet  are  so  small.” 

"Then  come  and  play  with  the  fairies,” 
said  Robin  Good  Fellow.  "We  have  the 
happiest  lives  in  the  world  and  we  do  not 
care  about  any  one’s  feet. 

"But  there  are  two  things  you  must  do 
if  you  come  to  us.  First,  do  as  you  see 
the  others  doing.  And  second,  never  talk 
of  anything  you  may  hear  or  see  to  the 
people  of  Stumpingham. 

"We  and  the  people  of  Stumpingham 
have  not  been  friends  since  big  feet  came 
into  fashion  there.” 

"I  will  do  that  and  anything  more  you 
like,”  replied  Fairy  Foot. 

Then  the  little  man  took  Fairy  Foot  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  across  the  pasture 
and  into  the  forest. 
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They  walked  along  a  path  until  they 
came  to  an  open  place  in  the  forest. 
Flowers  grew  everywhere. 

"Lie  here  and  rest  until  night  falls  and 
the  moon  comes  up,”  said  Robin  Good 
Fellow.  "I  will  see  you  later.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  place,  and  Fairy  Foot 
soon  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  music.  The  moon  was  shining 
as  bright  as  day.  He  saw  a  crowd  of 
little  men  and  women  dancing  on  the  grass. 
Some  were  dressed  in  brown,  and  some 
in  lovely  bright  colors. 

In  a  red  and  white  tent  under  great 
flowering  trees,  other  tiny  men  and  women 
were  sitting  at  tables,  with  cups  of  milk 
and  plates  of  honey  before  them. 

Fairy  Foot  looked  about,  but  he  did  not 
see  Robin  Good  Fellow.  Just  then  Robin 
came.  He  took  Fairy  Foot  to  the  nearest 
table  and  gave  him  a  plate  of  honey  and 
a  cup  of  milk. 
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As  soon  as  he  began  to  eat  the  honey 
and  drink  the  milk,  Fairy  Foot’s  troubles 
were  forgotten.  He  did  not  remember 
the  sick  sheep,  the  unkind  shepherds, 
or  his  poor,  tiny  feet.  He  began  to  feel 
that  he  really  was  a  prince  and  that  all 
was  well  with  him. 

The  little  people  at  the  tables  cried, 
"Welcome!  Welcome!  Come  and  dance 
with  us!” 

So  Fairy  Foot  was  happy.  He  danced 
over  the  grass  with  the  fairies.  His  feet 
moved  faster  and  faster  as  the  music 
played.  Even  the  swallows  could  not  fly 
so  fast  or  turn  so  quickly. 
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The  Fair  Fountain 


After  a  while  Fairy  Foot  slipped  away 
to  rest  under  an  oak  tree.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  but  he  was  not  asleep.  Soon  two 
tiny  ladies  with  stars  twinkling  in  their 
hair  stopped  beside  him. 

"What  a  nice  boy!”  one  of  them  said. 

"Yes,  and  see  what  beautiful  feet  he 
has!”  said  the  other.  "They  are  just  like 
those  Princess  Maybloom  had  before  she 
washed  them  in  the  Growing  Well.” 

"That  was  a  sad  day  for  the  princess,” 
said  the  first  fairy.  "I  was  standing  near 
by  when  it  happened,  though,  of  course, 
she  could  not  see  me. 

"She  came  into  the  forest  one  warm 
afternoon  and  stopped  by  a  well.  She  did 
not  know  it  was  the  Growing  Well.  She 
took  off  her  red  shoes  and  put  her  pretty 
feet  down  into  the  water. 

"I  saw  them  grow  bigger  and  bigger.  I 
could  have  stopped  her  but  I  would  not.” 
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"Her  father  has  sent  for  doctors 
and  doctors  to  make  her  feet  small 
again,”  the  first  fairy  went  on  to  say. 

"Everyone  in  her  country  has  such  tiny 
feet,  you  know.  Now,  if  she  lived  in 
Stumpingham,  her  big  feet  would  be  in 
fashion,  poor  dear! 

"All  the  doctors  in  the  world  cannot 
help  her.  Nothing  can  make  her  feet 
small  again  except  the  water  of  the  Fair 
Fountain.  No  one  but  the  nightingales 
and  I  know  where  that  is,  and  we  are 
too  clever  to  tell.” 

"Of  course,  we  would  not  want  people 
to  know  about  the  Fair  Fountain,”  said 
the  other  fairy.  "They  would  come  in 
crowds,  and  we  should  have  no  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  forest.  We  do  not  want 
that.  But  surely  you  will  send  word  to 
the  sweet  princess! 

"She  was  so  kind  to  every  bird  and 
butterfly.  She  danced  like  a  fairy,  too. 
You  will  send  word  to  her,  won’t  you?” 
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"Not  I!”  replied  the  first  fairy.  "Her 
father  cut  down  the  great  oak  tree  that  I 
liked  best  in  the  whole  forest,  and  made  a 
chest  of  it  to  put  his  money  in.  I  will 
not  help  his  daughter.  But  come!  We 
must  not  be  late  for  the  last  dance.” 

"All  right,”  said  the  other  fairy.  "But 

I  do  think  you  should  be  willing  to  help 

♦ 

the  princess!” 

When  they  were  gone,  Fairy  Foot  sat 
up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

It  troubled  him  to  hear  about  Princess 
Maybloom.  She  was  not  happy  because 
her  feet  were  so  large.  And  she  lived  in 
a  country  where  all  the  other  people  had 
feet  that  were  small. 

"Then  there  really  must  be  other  places 
in  the  world  besides  Stumpingham!”  said 
Fairy  Foot  to  himself.  "I  never  thought 
of  that  before.  I  will  go  to  the  Princess 
Maybloom’s  country  and  see  her.  I  will 
try  to  find  the  Fair  Fountain  and  help 
the  Princess  Maybloom.’ 


The  Sad  Princess 


Fairy  Foot  jumped  up.  He  went  back 
to  the  fairy  circle  at  once  and  called  to 
Robin  Good  Fellow. 

"Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  to  the 
Princess  Maybloom’s  country,”  said  he. 

"You  have  only  to  follow  the  ground 
ivy  through  the  forest  to  the  other  side,” 
said  Robin  Good  Fellow. 

Fairy  Foot  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
at  once.  He  had  promised  Robin  to  keep 
secret  only  from  the  men  and  women  of 
Stumpingham  what  he  learned  in  the  fairy 
forest.  He  had  not  promised  anything 
about  the  beautiful  Princess  Maybloom’s 
country. 

All  the  next  day  he  followed  the  ground 
ivy  through  the  forest. 

When  night  came,  it  led  him  to  a  circle 
of  tall  trees,  where  the  moon  shone  as 
bright  as  day.  Nightingales  sang  and 
sang  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  circle,  there  was 
a  cool  spring  with  flowers  growing  about 
it.  Here  Fairy  Foot  sat  down  to  rest  and 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  birds. 

Above  him  sang  the  nightingales.  J 
Their  song  was  so  sweet  Fairy  Foot 
could  have  listened  all  night. 

Then  the  nightingales  stopped  their 
song  and  began  to  talk  together. 

/ 

"Who  is  this  that  sits  so  lonely  by  our  j 
Fair  Fountain?’’  asked  one.  "He  cannot/ 
have  come  from  Stumpingham.  Not  with  ^ 
feet  like  his.  They  are  much  too  small  to  J 
be  Stumpingham  feet.” 


"No,  he  must  have  come  from  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,” 
said  another  nightingale.  "The  people 
there  have  feet  like  his.” 

Fairy  Foot  heard  them.  He  thought, 
"So  this  is  the  Fair  Fountain!” 

He  jumped  up  at  once  and  hurried  on 
through  the  forest. 

In  the  morning  he  came  to  a  wide  road 
which  led  through  fields  and  villages  to 
a  beautiful  city.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
stood  the  king’s  palace. 

There  was  a  wall  about  the  palace.  No 
one  stopped  Fairy  Foot,  so  he  climbed 
over  the  wall.  He  found  himself  in  the 
palace  garden.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  stood  the  palace  itself,  and  Fairy 
Foot  started  down  the  path  toward  it. 

Just  then  a  beautiful  white  deer  ran  by 
him.  Fairy  Foot  heard  a  soft  voice  call 
sadly,  "Come  back,  little  deer!  Please 
come  back!  I  cannot  run  and  play  with 
you  now.  My  feet  are  so  heavy.” 


Fairy  Foot  saw  a  lovely  young  girl 
coming  toward  him.  Anyone  could  see 
she  was  a  princess  because  she  was  so 
beautiful. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  shining  pink  cloth, 
and  on  her  golden  hair  was  a  circle  of 
flowers.  But  she  walked  very  slowly,  as 
the  people  did  in  Stumpingham.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  for  her  feet  were 
very,  very  large. 

Fairy  Foot  knew  at  once  that  this  was 
the  Princess  Maybloom.  He  bowed  low 
before  her  as  he  said,  "Oh,  beautiful 
Princess,  I  have  heard  of  your  trouble, 
and  I  have  come  to  help  you.” 


The  princess  smiled  and  Fairy  Foot  said, 
"In  my  country  large  feet  are  all  the 
fashion.  I  was  not  happy  there  because 
my  feet  are  small,  just  as  you  are  not 
happy  here  because  yours  are  large. 

"But  I  know  of  a  fountain  that  will 
make  your  feet  smaller  than  they  ever 
were.  If  the  king  will  let  you  come 
with  me,  I  will  show  you  where  it  is. 

"Only  one  man  from  your  court  must 
come  with  us,  though.  This  fountain  is 
the  secret  of  the  nightingales  and  the 
fairies.” 

It  was  hard  to  make  the  king  and 
queen  believe  that  Fairy  Foot  could  help 
the  princess.  But  he  looked  so  much 
like  a  prince  and  Princess  Maybloom 
cried  so  hard  that  at  last  the  king  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  her  go. 

"One  of  my  men  will  go,  too,”  said 
the  King.  "He  will  hold  the  princess  by 
the  hand  every  step  of  the  way.  If  she 
is  hurt,  this  boy  shall  pay  with  his  life.” 
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When  Fairy  Foot  and  the  princess  came 
to  the  Fair  Fountain,  the  princess  put  her 
feet  into  the  cool  water.  When  she  had 
dried  her  feet,  they  were  as  small  and  pink 
and  beautiful  as  they  had  ever  been. 

There  was  great  joy  in  the  palace  when 
Fairy  Foot  and  the  Princess  Maybloom 
came  back. 

The  king  and  the  queen  were  so  glad 
that  Princess  Maybloom’s  feet  were  small 
and  pretty  again  that  they  held  a  great 
ball  and  feast. 

The  king  gave  Fairy  Foot  fine  clothes 
and  rich  presents.  The  queen  asked  him 
to  live  in  the  palace  and  be  the  prince. 
So  Fairy  Foot  stayed,  and  he  never  went 
back  to  Stumpingham. 

Later,  when  Fairy  Foot  and  Princess 
Maybloom  were  older,  they  became  the 
king  and  the  queen.  But  they  never  told 
the  secret  of  the  Fair  Fountain,  and  so 
the  fairies  and  the  nightingales  still 
have  peace  and  quiet  in  the  forest. 
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Boots  and  His  Brothers 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who 
had  three  sons.  They  were  named  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John.  Peter  was  the  oldest, 
and  John  was  the  youngest.  John  was 
not  called  John,  but  "Boots.” 

Poor  Boots!  He  had  to  do  the  things 
no  one  else  wanted  to  do.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  other  brothers  were 
always  laughing  and  making  fun  of  Boots. 

Not  many  miles  from  the  cottage  where 
Boots  and  his  brothers  lived  stood  the 
king’s  palace. 


Against  the  king’s  windows  a  great 
oak  was  growing.  It  had  grown  so  big 
that  it  shut  out  all  the  light  from  the 
king’s  palace. 

The  king  said  that  he  would  give  a 
bag  of  gold  to  the  man  who  could  cut 
down  the  oak. 

Men  came  from  far  and  near  to  try  to 
cut  it  down.  But  as  soon  as  one  chip 
of  the  oak’s  trunk  flew  off,  two  chips 
grew  in  its  place. 

Besides,  the  king  had  no  well.  All 
the  king’s  friends  had  wells  that  held 
fresh  water,  but  the  king  had  none.  He 
said  that  he  would  give  a  bag  of  gold 
to  the  man  who  could  dig  him  a  well. 

Everyone  wanted  the  bag  of  gold.  Men 
came  from  far  and  near  to  dig.  But  the 
king’s  palace  stood  high  up  on  a  hill, 
and  as  soon  as  the  men  began  to  dig, 
they  came  upon  thick,  hard  rock. 

So  no  man  could  cut  down  the  oak  or 
dig  the  well. 
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A  year  and  a  day  went  by.  Then  the 
king  said,  "To  the  man  who  can  cut  down 
the  great  oak  that  stands  against  my 
palace  windows  and  dig  me  a  well  to  hold 
fresh  water,  I  will  give  my  daughter  and 
half  my  kingdom.” 

At  that,  kings  and  princes  from  far 
away  came  to  try  their  luck.  But  their 
cutting  and  digging  did  them  no  good. 
The  oak  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and 
the  rock  got  no  softer. 

All  this  time  Boots  and  his  brothers 
had  wanted  to  go  and  try  their  luck,  too. 

So  one  day  they  left  their  cottage  and 
started  for  the  king’s  palace. 

Their  father  was  sure  that  they  would 
not  get  half  the  kingdom,  but  he  thought 
that  the  king  might  give  them  work  in 
the  palace,  since  they  were  very  poor. 

The  brothers  were  going  through  the 
woods  not  far  from  their  cottage  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  cutting  on  a  hill 
near  by. 


"I  wonder  who  that  is  cutting  away  up 
there,”  said  Boots. 

"Why,  it’s  just  someone  cutting  wood, 
you  silly!”  his  brothers  answered. 

"Still,  I  would  like  to  see  who  it  is,” 
said  Boots. 

So  while  his  brothers  went  on,  Boots 
climbed  the  hill  to  find  out  who  it  was 
that  was  cutting. 

What  do  you  think  he  saw  when  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  noise  came 
from?  Why,  an  ax  stood  there,  cutting 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  working  all  by 
itself. 
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"Good  day,  Ax,”  said  Boots.  "So  you 
stand  here  all  alone  and  cut  and  cut,  do 
you?” 

"Yes,  here  I’ve  stood  and  cut  and  cut 
a  long,  long  time,  waiting  for  you,”  said 
the  ax. 

"Well,  here  I  am  at  last,”  said  Boots, 
and  he  picked  up  the  ax  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

When  he  caught  up  with  his  brothers 
again,  they  began  to  laugh  at  him. 

"Now,”  they  said,  "what  funny  thing 
was  it  that  you  saw  up  on  the  hill?” 

"Only  an  ax,”  said  Boots. 

They  went  along  until  they  came  to  a 
great  rock.  They  heard  the  sound  of 
digging  up  on  the  top  of  the  rock. 

"I  wonder  who  that  is  digging  away  up 
there,”  said  Boots. 

"Oh,  you  are  always  so  clever  with 
your  questions!”  cried  Peter  and  Paul. 
"That  is  just  a  bird  pecking  at  a  hollow 
tree.” 


"Well,”  said  Boots,  "it  may  be  a  bird 
pecking  at  a  hollow  tree.  Still,  I  think 
it  would  be  fun  just  to  see  what  it  is.” 

So  off  went  Boots  to  climb  the  rock, 
while  his  brothers  laughed  and  made  fun 
of  him.  But  Boots  did  not  mind  at  all. 
On  he  went,  and  up  he  climbed. 

What  do  you  think  he  saw  when  he  got 
to  the  top?  Why,  a  spade  stood  there, 
digging  into  the  hard  rock  and  working 
all  by  itself. 

"Good  day,  Spade,”  said  Boots.  "So  you 
stand  here  all  alone  and  dig  and  dig,  do 
you?” 
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"Yes,  that’s  what  I  do,”  said  the  spade. 
"And  that’s  what  I’ve  done  a  long,  long 
time,  waiting  for  you.” 

"Well,  here  I  am  at  last,”  said  Boots, 
and  he  picked  up  the  spade  and  put  it 
under  his  coat. 

"Now,  what  was  the  strange  thing  you 
found  pecking  at  the  top  of  the  rock?” 
said  Peter  and  Paul. 

"Only  a  spade,”  said  Boots.  "It  was 
nothing  but  a  spade  we  heard.” 

The  three  brothers  went  on  again,  and 
after  a  while  they  came  to  a  brook.  They 
all  stopped  for  a  drink.  Boots  watched 
the  clear  water  running  by. 

"I  wonder,”  said  Boots,  "where  all  this 
clear  water  comes  from.” 

"We  wonder  if  you  are  right  in  your 
head,”  said  Peter  and  Paul.  "Where  does 
the  clear  water  come  from?  Where  does 
any  brook  come  from?  Don’t  you  know 
that  a  brook  comes  from  a  spring  in  the 
ground,  you  silly  boy?” 
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"Yes,  but  still  I  would  like  to  see  where 
this  brook  comes  from,”  replied  Boots. 

So  up  along  the  brook  he  went.  As  he 
went  up,  the  brook  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  at  last  —  what  do  you  think 
he  saw?  Why,  there  was  a  big  walnut. 
And  out  of  the  walnut,  clear,  cool 
water  was  running. 

"Good  day,  Walnut,”  said  Boots.  "So 
you  lie  here  all  alone  and  run  and  run, 
do  you?” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  I  do,”  said  the  walnut. 
"And  that’s  what  I’ve  done  a  long,  long 
time,  waiting  for  you.” 

"Well,  here  I  am  at  last,”  said  Boots. 

He  picked  up  some  moss  and  put  it  into 
the  hole  in  the  walnut  to  keep  the  water 
from  running  out.  He  put  the  walnut  in 
his  pocket. 

Then  he  hurried  along  the  path  until 
he  caught  up  with  his  brothers. 

"Now,  have  you  found  out  where  the 
water  comes  from?”  they  said. 
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"After  all,  it  was  only  a  hole  it  ran 
out  of,”  replied  Boots. 

The  brothers  laughed  and  made  more 
fun  of  him,  but  Boots  did  not  mind  their 
laughing  at  all. 

When  they  had  gone  on  a  little  way, 
they  came  to  the  king’s  palace.  They 
were  ready  to  try  their  luck. 

So  many  men  had  come  to  try  their 
luck  that  the  oak  was  twice  as  big  as  it 
had  been  at  first,  for  two  chips  grew  for 
every  one  they  cut  out  with  their  axes. 
The  king  said  that  he  could  not  stand 
that  any  longer. 

So  he  said  that  any  man  who  tried  and 
failed  had  to  work  the  rest  of  his  life 
drawing  water  from  a  well  and  bringing 
it  up  the  hill  to  the  king’s  palace. 

But  the  three  brothers  would  not  let 
themselves  be  frightened  by  that.  They 
wanted  half  the  kingdom,  and  they  were 
going  to  try  to  get  it. 

Peter  was  the  oldest.  So  he  tried  first. 


He  picked  up  an  ax  and  tried  to  cut 
down  the  oak  tree.  But  for  every  chip 
he  cut  out,  two  grew  in  its  place.  So  he 
had  failed. 

Paul  had  the  second  turn.  He,  too, 
picked  up  an  ax  and  tried  to  cut  down 
the  tree.  But  Paul  failed,  too.  For  every 
chip  he  cut,  two  grew  in  its  place. 

So  now  Boots  was  to  try. 

"Save  yourself  the  trouble,”  said  the 
king,  who  was  very  angry  by  now. 

"I  would  like  to  try,”  said  Boots. 


"Well,  go  ahead,”  said  the  king. 

Boots  took  his  ax  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Cut  away!”  he  said  to  the  ax. 

And  the  ax  began  to  cut  and  cut.  The 
chips  flew,  and  down  came  the  oak. 

Then  Boots  took  his  spade  from  under 
his  coat. 

"Dig  away!”  he  said  to  the  spade. 

And  the  spade  began  to  dig  and  dig. 
Soon  there  was  a  deep  well  in  the  hard 
rock. 

Then  Boots  took  the  walnut  out  of  his 
pocket  and  put  it  in  one  corner  of  the 
well.  He  pulled  the  moss  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  walnut. 

"Run  and  run!”  he  said  to  the  walnut. 

And  the  walnut  began  to  run  and  run 
to  fill  the  king’s  well. 

Boots  had  cut  down  the  oak  that  grew 
by  the  king’s  palace,  and  he  had  made  a 
well  in  the  palace  yard.  So  he  was  given 
the  king’s  lovely  daughter  for  his  wife, 
and  half  the  kingdom  besides. 
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The  Tinder  Box 

There  came  a  soldier  walking  along  M 
the  highroad.  One,  two!  One,  two! 

He  had  his  knapsack  on  his  back  and 
his  sword  by  his  side.  He  had  been  in 
the  war,  and  now  he  was  going  home. 

As  he  walked  along  the  highroad,  he 
met  an  old  witch. 
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The  Soldier  and  the  Old  Witch 


The  old  witch  was  very  ugly.  She  had 
a  long,  pointed  nose  and  a  pointed  chin. 

"Good  evening,  Soldier,”  she  said. 
"What  a  fine  sword  you  have,  and  what  a 
big  knapsack!  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  soldier! 
You  are  going  to  get  all  the  money  you 
want,  too.  I  can  tell  you  that.” 

"I  thank  you,  Old  Witch!”  the  soldier 
said. 

"Do  you  see  that  big  tree?”  said  the 
witch,  and  she  pointed  to  a  tree  which 
stood  beside  them.  "It’s  quite  hollow 
inside.  You  must  climb  to  the  top. 
You  will  see  a  hole.  Let  yourself  down 
through  the  hole  and  get  deep  into  the 
tree.  I  will  tie  a  rope  around  your  body, 
so  that  I  can  pull  you  up  again  when 
you  call  me.” 

"What  am  I  to  do  down  in  the  hollow 
tree?”  asked  the  soldier. 

"Get  money,”  replied  the  old  witch. 


"Now  listen  to  me,”  said  the  witch. 
"When  you  come  down  to  the  ground 
under  the  tree,  you  will  find  yourself 
in  a  great  hall.  It  is  very  light,  for 
three  hundred  lamps  are  burning  there. 

"You  will  see  three  doors.  You  can 
open  the  doors,  for  the  keys  are  in  them. 

"If  you  go  into  the  first  room,  you  will 
see  a  great  chest  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  On  this  chest  sits  a  dog,  and  he 
has  eyes  as  big  as  teacups.  But  you 
need  not  care  for  that. 

"I’ll  give  you  my  blue-checked  apron, 
and  you  can  spread  it  out  on  the  floor. 
Then  go  up  quickly  and  get  the  dog,  and 
set  him  on  my  apron. 

"When  you  have  done  that,  open  the 
chest  and  take  all  the  money  you  like. 
Then  put  the  dog  back  on  the  chest. 

"The  money  in  the  first  room  is  copper. 
If  vou  like  silver  better,  you  must  go  into 
the  next  room.” 

The  soldier  listened  carefully. 
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"In  the  second  room/’  said  the  witch, 
"is  a  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  mill  wheels. 
But  you  need  not  care  for  that.  Set  him 
on  my  apron,  and  take  the  money. 

"If  you  want  gold,  you  can  have  that, 
too  —  as  much  as  you  can  carry.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  go  into  the  third  room. 

"The  dog  that  sits  on  the  money  chest 
there  has  eyes  as  big  as  towers.  He  is 
a  terrible  dog,  but  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
for  all  that.  Just  set  him  on  my  blue- 
checked  apron,  and  he  won’t  hurt  you. 
Then  take  as  much  gold  as  you  want.” 

"That  is  not  hard,”  said  the  soldier. 
"But  what  am  I  to  give  you,  Old  Witch? 
You  do  not  tell  me  this  for  nothing. 
How  much  of  the  money  do  you  want?” 

"Not  one  penny  will  I  have,”  replied 
the  witch.  "Not  one  penny!  You  are 
welcome  to  it  all.  I  only  want  you  to 
bring  me  an  old  tinder  box  that  my 
grandmother  left  when  she  was  down 
there  last  time.” 


"You  will  find  the  tinder  box  in  the 
third  room/’  said  the  witch.  "Bring  it!” 

"Tie  the  rope  around  my  body!”  cried 
the  soldier. 

"Here’s  the  rope,”  said  the  witch,  "and 
here’s  my  blue-checked  apron.” 

Then  the  soldier  climbed  up  into  the 
tree  and  let  himself  down  into  the  hole. 
He  found  himself,  just  as  the  witch  had 
said,  in  a  great  hall  where  three  hundred 
lamps  were  burning. 

He  opened  the  first  door.  Oh!  There 
sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  teacups, 


"You  are  a  nice  fellow !”  the  soldier 
said,  and  he  quickly  set  the  dog  upon  the 
witch’s  blue-checked  apron. 

Then  he  took  as  much  copper  money  as 
his  pockets  would  hold.  After  that  he 
closed  the  chest,  set  the  dog  on  it  again, 
and  went  into  the  next  room. 

Oh!  There  sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as 
big  as  mill  wheels. 

"You  should  not  look  at  me  so  hard,” 
said  the  soldier.  "You  will  hurt  your  eyes 
doing  that.” 

Then  he  set  the  dog  upon  the  witch’s 
blue-checked  apron  and  opened  the  chest 
of  silver  money.  When  he  raised  the  lid 
and  saw  the  silver,  the  soldier  threw  away 
the  copper  money  that  he  had.  He  filled 
his  pockets  and  his  knapsack  with  silver. 
After  that  he  closed  the  chest  and  set  the 
dog  on  it  again. 

Then  he  went  into  the  third  room.  Oh, 
but  that  was  terrible!  The  dog  there  had 
eyes  as  big  as  towers. 


^  "Good  evening !”  said  the  soldier.  He 
raised  his  cap  and  bowed,  for  never  had 
he  seen  such  a  dog  as  that  before. 

Then  he  set  the  dog  on  the  witch’s 
blue-checked  apron  and  raised  the  lid  of 
the  chest. 

What  a  lot  of  gold  was  there!  With  it 
the  soldier  could  buy  the  whole  town. 
With  it  he  could  buy  all  the  pink  cakes 
the  cake  woman  could  make,  all  the  fruit 
from  the  fruit  woman,  and  all  the  toy 
soldiers,  swords,  and  horses  in  the  whole 
world.  Yes,  that  was  a  lot  of  money! 
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The  soldier  threw  away  all  the  silver 
he  had  in  his  pockets  and  his  knapsack, 
and  took  the  gold  instead. 

He  filled  his  pockets,  his  knapsack, 
his  boots,  and  even  his  hat  with  gold. 
He  felt  so  heavy  that  he  could  hardly 
walk.  Now,  he  had  plenty  of  money ! 

He  closed  the  chest  and  put  the  dog 
back  where  he  belonged.  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

He  walked  back  to  the  great  hall 
where  three  hundred  lamps  were  burning. 

He  shouted  up  through  the  tree,  "Now 
pull  me  up,  Old  Witch,  if  you  please.” 

"Have  you  the  tinder  box?”  asked  the 
witch. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  tinder  box!  I  forgot  all 
about  it,”  said  the  soldier.  "But  I 
saw  some  sort  of  tinder  box  down 
there.  Just  a  moment.  I  will  get  it.” 

So  back  went  the  soldier  into  the  third 
room  and  got  the  tinder  box.  Then  he 
called  to  the  old  witch  again. 
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The  witch  pulled  him  up,  and  the  soldier 
stood  on  the  highroad  again,  with  his 
pockets,  his  knapsack,  his  boots,  and  his 
hat  full  of  gold. 

"Give  me  the  tinder  box!”  cried  the  old 
witch.  "Then  you  take  your  money  and 
be  on  your  way!” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
tinder  box?”  asked  the  soldier. 

"That  is  nothing  to  you!”  replied  the 
witch.  "You  have  your  money.  Give  me 
the  tinder  box.” 

"Nonsense!”  said  the  soldier.  "Tell  me 
at  once  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
it.  I  had  all  the  trouble  and  danger  of 
getting  it.  You  must  tell  me.” 

"No!”  cried  the  witch. 

At  this  the  soldier  began  waving  his 
sword.  He  thought  that  if  he  frightened 
her,  she  would  tell  him.  To  his  surprise, 
the  old  witch  went  flying  up,  up,  through 
the  air.  She  left  her  blue-checked  apron 
and  the  tinder  box  behind. 
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The  old  witch  with  the  long  pointed 
chin  did  not  even  look  back  as  the 
wind  blew  her  high  into  the  clouds. 

"Well!”  cried  the  soldier  as  she  flew 
away.  "What  do  you  think  of  that!” 

The  soldier  stood  there  a  little  while. 
Then  he  thought,  "Til  just  see  what  is 
in  this  tinder  box.” 

So  he  opened  the  lid,  and  all  he  saw 
was  the  end  of  a  candle! 

"No  wonder  the  old  witch  did  not  wait 
for  the  tinder  box!”  he  said.  "It’s  of  no 
use  to  anyone.  Well,  I’ll  keep  it.  I  might 
just  need  a  tinder  box  some  day.” 

He  tied  all  his  gold  in  the  old  witch’s 
blue-checked  apron  and  started  off  to  the 
town. 
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The  Soldier  in  Town 


It  was  a  fine  town.  The  soldier  went 
to  the  very  best  inn  and  asked  for  the 
finest  rooms  and  all  the  things  he  liked 
best  to  eat.  For  now  he  was  a  rich  man 
and  he  could  have  what  he  pleased  and 
enjoy  what  he  liked. 

The  next  day  he  bought  eight  pairs  of 
fine  boots  and  some  beautiful  clothes. 

The  people  told  him  about  all  the  good 
things  in  their  town.  They  told  him  about 
the  king,  and  what  a  pretty  princess  the 
king’s  daughter  was. 

" 'Where  can  one  see  her?”  asked  the 
soldier. 

"She  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all,”  they 
said,  all  together.  "She  lives  in  a  great 
copper  palace  with  towers  and  high  walls 
around  it.  No  one  but  the  king  may  go 
in  and  out  there,  for  he  has  been  told 
that  some  day  the  princess  will  marry  a 
soldier.” 
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The  soldier  laughed  at  that. 

"Oh,  it’s  true,”  said  the  people.  "The 
king  cannot  stand  to  think  his  daughter 
might  marry  a  soldier  instead  of  a  prince. 
So  he  keeps  her  locked  up  in  the  copper 
palace  and  says  she  shall  never  be 
married.” 

"I  would  like  to  see  her,”  thought  the 
soldier,  "but,  of  course,  I  can’t.” 

Now  he  lived  merrily.  He  wore  fine 
clothes  and  went  to  the  plays.  He  gave 
big  parties  and  made  friends.  It  was 
not  long  until  he  had  more  friends  than 
he  could  ever  remember. 

He  gave  much  of  his  money  to  people 
who  were  poor.  For  he  knew  from  old 
times  how  hard  it  was  to  be  poor. 

But  as  he  spent  money  every  day  and 
never  earned  any,  at  last  he  had  only  one 
penny  left.  So  he  had  to  sell  his  fine 
clothes  and  leave  his  fine  rooms.  He  had 
to  go  and  stay  in  a  little  room  high  up 
under  the  roof  of  the  inn. 
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Not  one  of  his  friends  would  come  to 
see  the  soldier  now.  'There  are  too 
many  stairs  to  climb,”  they  said. 

One  night  it  was  very,  very  dark,  for 
clouds  covered  the  moon.  The  soldier  did 
not  have  enough  money  left  even  to  buy 
himself  a  candle. 

He  happened  to  think  of  the  tinder  box 
he  had  taken  from  the  hollow  tree.  He 
remembered  the  small  piece  of  candle  that 
was  in  it.  He  opened  the  tinder  box  and 
started  to  light  the  candle  end. 

As  soon  as  he  struck  fire,  the  door  of 
his  room  flew  open,  and  the  dog  who  had 
eyes  as  big  as  teacups  stood  before  him. 
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"What  does  my  master  command?”  said 
the  dog. 

"Well,  well!”  said  the  soldier.  "It’s 
a  fine  tinder  box  I  have  here.  It  looks 
as  though  I  can  get  anything  I  want  with 
it.  Bring  me  some  money.” 

Whisk!  The  dog  was  gone.  Whisk! 
In  a  minute  he  was  back  again.  And 
there  was  a  great  bag  of  copper  money 
in  his  mouth. 

"Well,  well,  well!”  said  the  soldier. 
"I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  I  struck 
the  tinder  box  twice.  Til  find  out.” 

So  he  struck  the  tinder  box  twice,  and 
the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  mill  wheels 
stood  before  him.  "What  does  my  master 
command?”  said  the  dog. 

"Bring  me  some  money,”  replied  the 
soldier. 

And  the  dog  brought  him  a  great  bag 
of  silver  money. 

Now  the  soldier  knew  what  a  magic 
tinder  box  this  was. 
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If  he  struck  the  tinder  box  once,  the 
dog  that  sat  on  the  chest  of  copper  money 
came.  If  he  struck  it  twice,  the  one 
with  the  silver  money  came.  If  he  struck 
it  three  times,  the  dog  with  the  gold 
came. 

So  the  soldier  bought  himself  a  fine 
house.  He  bought  fine  clothes  to  wear 
and  gave  merry  parties.  He  spent  money 
for  everything  he  wanted.  All  his  friends 


The  Soldier  and  the  Princess 


One  night  the  soldier  thought,  "It  is 
a  very  strange  thing  that  no  one  at  all 
can  see  the  princess. 

"Everyone  says  that  she  is  very,  very 
beautiful.  But  what  is  the  use  of  that, 
if  she  has  to  stay  in  the  great  copper 
palace  with  the  many  towers? 

"I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t  get  to  see  her. 
Now  where  is  my  tinder  box?” 

He  struck  a  light.  Whisk!  In  came 
the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  teacups. 

"What  does  my  master  command?”  said 
the  dog. 

"It  is  twelve  o’clock,”  said  the  soldier, 
"and  no  one  will  know.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  princess,  if  only  for 
one  little  minute.  See  if  you  can  bring 
the  princess  here.  But  be  careful,  or  you 
will  be  caught.” 

"Yes,  my  master,”  said  the  dog.  "I’ll 
bring  her  at  once.” 


Whisk!  The  dog  was  gone.  Before  the 
soldier  had  time  to  take  a  good  long  breath, 
he  came  back  with  the  princess.  She  sat 
upon  the  dog's  back,  fast  asleep. 

Anyone  could  see  that  she  was  a  real 
princess,  for  she  was  very  lovely.  The 
soldier  smiled  at  the  sleeping  princess 
and  kissed  her  hand.  Then  the  dog  ran 
back  to  the  palace  with  the  princess,  still 
fast  asleep. 


The  next  morning  the  king  and  the 
queen  were  drinking  tea  with  the  princess 
in  the  big  copper  castle.  Suddenly  the 
princess  said,  "I  had  such  a  strange  dream 
last  night.  It  was  a  dream  about  a  dog 
and  a  soldier!  I  dreamed  that  I  rode  on 
the  dog’s  back  and  that  the  soldier  kissed 
my  hand.” 

"That’s  a  silly  dream!”  said  the  queen, 
as  she  took  another  cup  of  tea. 

But  the  next  night  she  had  an  old 
woman  of  the  court  watch  the  princess. 

That  night  the  soldier  wanted  to  see 
the  lovely  princess  again.  So  the  dog 
went  to  the  palace,  put  her  on  his  back, 
and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could. 

But  the  old  woman  of  the  court  could 
run  just  as  fast  as  he  could.  She  ran 
after  him. 

When  she  saw  that  the  dog  and  the 
princess  went  into  a  fine,  big  house,  she 
thought,  "I  must  remember  where  this 
house  is.” 
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So  she  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  made 
a  mark  on  the  door.  Then  she  went  home 
and  lay  down,  and  soon  he  dog  brought 
the  princess  to  her  room. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  soldier’s  house, 
the  dog  saw  that  a  chalk  mark  had  been 
made  on  the  front  door.  So  he  got  a  piece 
of  chalk,  too,  and  made  marks  on  all  the 
doors  in  town. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  king  and  the 
queen,  the  old  lady,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  court  came  to  see  where  the  princess 
had  been  while  she  was  asleep. 

"Here’s  the  house!”  said  the  king  when 
he  saw  a  door  with  a  mark  upon  it. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  it  is  here!”  said  the 
queen,  who  had  found  another  door  with 
a  mark. 

"There  is  one,  and  there  is  one!”  said 
the  people  of  the  court.  "And  there  is 
another  one!” 

Wherever  they  looked  there  were  marks 
on  the  doors. 
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They  all  had  to  go  back  to  the  palace 
without  finding  the  soldier  or  the  dog 
that  had  carried  off  the  princess. 

But  the  queen  was  a  very,  very  clever 
woman.  She  took  a  piece  of  silk  and  made 
a  neat  little  bag.  Then  she  filled  the 
bag  with  fine  wheat  flour. 

When  the  princess  went  to  sleep  that 
night,  the  queen  tied  the  little  bag  on 
the  back  of  the  princess.  Then  she  took 
a  knife  and  cut  a  tiny  hole  in  the  bag, 
so  that  the  flour  would  fall  out  all 
along  the  way  the  princess  went. 
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In  the  night  the  dog  came  to  the  palace 
again,  took  the  sleeping  princess  on  his 
back,  and  ran  with  her  to  the  soldier's 
house. 

The  soldier  thought  her  more  lovely 
each  time  he  saw  her.  He  kissed  her 
hand  and  wished  that  he  were  a  prince. 
If  he  were  a  prince,  he  would  make  the 
princess  his  wife. 

When  the  dog  took  the  princess  back  to 
the  palace,  he  did  not  see  that  flour  had 
fallen  in  a  white  line  on  the  streets,  all 
the  way  from  the  palace  to  the  soldier’s 
house. 

In  the  morning  it  was  easy  for  the 
king  and  the  queen  to  see  where  their 
daughter  had  been.  So  the  king’s  guards 
took  the  soldier  away  and  locked  him  up 
in  prison. 

There  he  was.  Oh,  but  it  was  dark! 
And  the  guards  said  to  him,  'Tomorrow 
you  shall  be  hanged.” 

That  was  not  funny  to  hear. 
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The  Soldier  in  Danger 


There  the  soldier  was,  in  prison.  And 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  had  left  his 
tinder  box  at  home. 

He  spent  the  night  in  prison.  In 
the  morning  he  could  see,  through  the 
prison  window,  all  the  people  of  the 
town  coming  to  see  him  hanged. 

Among  the  people  running  by  was  a 
shoemaker’s  boy  in  a  leather  apron.  He 
ran  so  fast  that  one  of  his  slippers  flew 
off  and  fell  through  the  prison  window. 
It  struck  the  soldier  on  the  chin. 

"Hello,  you  shoemaker’s  boy!”  called 
the  soldier.  "You  need  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  The  show  won’t  begin  until  I  come. 

"If  you  will  run  to  the  house  where 
I  lived  and  bring  me  my  tinder  box,  you 
can  earn  a  penny.  But  you  must  hurry 
or  I  will  be  gone  when  you  get  back.” 

"I  will  get  it  for  you  in  no  time  at  all,” 
said  the  boy. 


The  shoemaker’s  boy  wanted  the  penny. 
So  he  ran  very  fast.  Soon  he  was  back 
with  the  tinder  box,  and  the  soldier  gave 
him  the  penny,  and — well,  we  shall  soon 
hear  what  happened  next. 

Outside  the  town  a  great  platform  had 
been  built.  Here  the  soldier  was  to  be 
hanged.  Around  it  stood  all  the  guards 
and  thousands  of  people.  The  king  and 
the  queen  sat  on  the  platform. 

The  soldier  climbed  up  to  the  platform. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  king  and  said 
to  him,  "May  I  ask  for  one  last  thing  i 
before  I  am  hanged?” 


"What  is  it?”  asked  the  king. 

"May  I  light  one  last  candle  from  my 
tinder  box?”  said  the  soldier. 

The  king  could  not  very  well  say  "No” 
to  that.  So  he  said,  "All  right!  But 
hurry!  I  can’t  stay  here  all  day.” 

The  soldier  took  out  his  tinder  box  and 
struck  fire  with  it.  One,  two,  three! 
Suddenly  there  stood  all  the  dogs  —  the 
one  with  eyes  as  big  as  teacups,  the  one 
with  eyes  as  big  as  mill  wheels,  and  the 
one  with  eyes  as  big  as  towers. 

"What  does  our  master  command?” 
said  the  three  dogs. 

"Help  me  so  that  I  won’t  be  hanged!” 
said  the  soldier. 

"Yes,  Master,”  said  the  dog  with  eyes 
as  big  as  teacups,  and  the  one  with  eyes 
as  big  as  mill  wheels,  and  the  one  with 
eyes  as  big  as  towers. 

At  once  the  three  dogs  fell  upon  the 
guards.  They  caught  them  and  threw 
them  down. 
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The  dogs  caught  one  after  another  of 
the  king’s  guards.  Some  they  caught  by 
the  legs  and  some  by  the  arms.  They 
threw  them  around  until  their  teeth  shook. 
Down  in  a  pile  they  threw  them  all.  There 
was  quite  a  pile  of  men  by  this  time. 

Then  the  dogs  turned  and  looked  hard 
at  the  king  and  the  queen. 

"Don’t  touch  me!”  cried  the  king. 

"Don’t  touch  me!”  cried  the  queen. 

"Get  them  both,”  said  the  soldier. 

"Yes,  Master,”  said  the  dogs. 

The  biggest  dog  took  the  king  and  threw 
him  on  the  pile  of  guards.  And  the  next 
biggest  dog  threw  the  queen  on  top  of 
the  pile.  How  frightened  the  king  and 
the  queen  were!  And  how  frightened  the 
king’s  guards  were! 

The  soldier  stood  on  the  platform  and 
laughed  and  laughed.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  seen  anything  so  funny! 

The  people  of  the  town  laughed,  too, 
and  danced  with  joy. 
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After  the  people  had  laughed  until  they 
were  worn  out,  they  cried,  "Good  Soldier, 
you  shall  be  our  king.  You  shall  marry 
the  lovely  princess.” 

"What  do  you  say  to  his  marrying  the 
princess?”  the  people  asked  the  king. 

The  king  was  much  too  frightened  to  say 
anything  but  "Yes.”  He  knew  that  the 
people  did  not  like  him  because  he  had 
been  unkind  to  them,  and  he  had  been 
unkind  to  the  lovely  princess. 

So  the  people  put  the  soldier  on  the 
king’s  horse.  They  made  a  big  parade 
through  the  streets,  and  the  three  dogs 
were  at  the  head  of  the  parade. 

The  princess  came  out  of  the  copper 
palace  to  marry  the  soldier  and  be  the 
new  queen.  There  was  great  joy  then. 

When  the  soldier  and  the  princess  were 
married,  a  feast  was  held. 

The  three  dogs  sat  near  the  new  king 
at  the  feast,  and  they  opened  their  eyes 
wider  than  ever  at  all  they  saw. 
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Pronouncing  Glossary 


A  dair'  (a  dar') 

Be  lem'  (b£  leN') 

Bep  (bep) 

Bet'je  (bet'je) 
cha  teau'  (sha  to') 

Duck'it  (duk'it) 

Foo  Lan  (foo  lan) 

Hank'el  (han'k’l) 
Hsi-Ling-Shih  (se  ling  shi) 
Jan  (jan) 

Jao  Shi  (ja'o  shi) 

Lao  Er  (16  Sr) 

Laz'a  rus  (l&z'a  rus) 


Ma'dame'  (ma'dam') 

Mi  am'i  (mi  am'i) 
mi  ao'  (me  ou') 

Na  nette'  (na  net') 

Pie'ter  (pe'ter) 

Ri'o  de  Ja  nei'ro  (re'o  da 
zha  na'ro) 

Squan'to  (skwbn'to) 

Ting  Ping  (ting  ping) 
Trin'i  dad'  (trin'i  dad') 
Will'em  (wil'em) 

Zui'der  Zee  (zl'der  za) 
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Word  List 


The  following  list  contains  the  656  words  introduced  in  On 
Longer  Trails,  third  reader  of  Today’s  Work-Play  Books.  With 
the  exception  of  30  words,  of  which  18  are  proper  names  and 
sound  words,  all  the  words  previously  introduced  in  lower 
books  of  the  series  are  repeated,  making  the  total  vocabulary 
of  this  book  1275  words.  The  complete  vocabulary  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  Today’s  Work-Play  Books,  including  proper  names  and 
sound  words,  numbers  1305  words. 

Words  not  counted  as  new  in  On  Longer  Trails  are  variants 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  ’s  (possessive),  s’,  es,  ies,  d,  ed,  ied, 
ing,  n,  en,  y,  ly,  ily,  er  (comparison),  ier,  est,  and  iest,  and  com¬ 
pound  words  whose  parts  are  known.  Inflectional  variants 
formed  by  dropping  the  e  or  doubling  the  consonant  are  not 

34.  Uncle 
Peter 
cars 

35.  shops 
dollar 
roar 

36.  round 
though 
Ann 

37.  presents 
walls 
pictures 

38.  stood 
doll 
line 

39.  treasure 
filled 

wonderful 


counted  as 

1. 

2. 

3.  ice 
pond 

4.  skate 

5.  same 

6.  often 

7.  crack 

8.  tea 
rocks 
dry 

9.  foot 

10.  matter 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14.  whole 
floor 


words. 

15. 

16.  sound 

17.  ate 

18.  William 
Jane 
seemed 
skip 

19.  gardener 
hop 
jump 

20.  dress 

21.  count 
instead 
cloth 

22.  tra-la 
stairs 

23.  hope 
stockings 


24. 

25.  office 

26.  hour 

27.  even 
wrote 
papers 

28.  crawl 
porch 

29.  won’t 

30.  I’ll 

31.  feel 
ribbon 
I’m 

32. 

33.  Marty 
Aunt 
Josephine 
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40.  Pan 
across 

41. 

42.  fat 
colors 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46.  ago 

safe 

47.  cave 
wild 

48.  kept 

49.  Lake 
forests 
built 

50. 

61.  weave 
between 

52.  skins 
large 
spread 
smoke 

63.  bark 
wigwams 
drove 

54.  grew 

66.  desert 

56.  need 

rest 

67.  tents 

58.  camp 
above 

59.  seem 

60.  banana 
Jill 

61.  ripe 
tastes 
better 

62.  railroad 
rows 


63.  engine 
bunch 

64.  twice 
months 
twenty 

65. 

66.  fruit 
thousand 

67. 

68. 

69.  load 
ship 

70.  hang 

71.  Chinese 
Princess 
silkworms 

72.  bow 
Honored 

73.  Hsi-Ling- 

Shih 

wise 

Emperor 

74.  dishes 

75.  mulberry 
listen 

76.  full 
moon 
moth 

77.  wonder 
silk 
thread 

78.  strong 
against 
idea 

79. 

80.  wound 

81.  women 

82. 

83. 

84.  Mac 
Mick 

85.  leg 


86.  learn 
pump 

87.  loud 

88.  gander 

89.  happen 
trouble 

90.  carry 
nose 

91. 

92. 

93.  Jolly 
Duckit 
pointed 
fence 

94.  forth 
frighten 

95.  Lazarus 

96.  heels 
quiet 

stomach-ache 

97.  excited 
threw 
busy 
finish 

98.  apples 
gingerbread 
soda 
bottle 

99.  remember 
bang 
angry 

100.  Martha 
life 
isn’t 

101.  wrong 
sick 
broke 
trying 

102.  stomach 

103.  heat 
lay 

toward 


104.  tonight 

105.  sad 
moment 
voice 

106.  sent 
snake 
week 
skunk 

107.  flew 

108.  adventure 
'  swamp 

Jinx 

109.  deep 
Henrietta 
alligators 

110.  Wiggins 
nonsense 

111.  shall 
worse 
Charles 
travel 

112.  Freddy 

Pig 

North 

113.  edge 
bank 
shout 

114.  strangers 
visit 

115.  didn’t 
change 
saves 
young 

116.  breath 

117.  mean 

118.  smile 
wide 

119.  can’t 
dear 
hundred 
true 
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120.  able 
try 

121.  drop 
sail 

122.  suddenly 
caught 
joke 

123.  none 

124.  tears 
without 

125. 

126.  America 
England 

127.  Pilgrims 
church 
Holland 
world 

128.  dangers 
worship 
God 

Mayflower 

129.  ninety 
mark 
proud 


153. 

154. 


155. 

156. 


157. 


137.  Fort 
guns 
glass 
those 

138.  iron 
hung 
fastened 

139.  family 
candles 
molds 

140.  meat 

141.  Mercy 
cabin 
Harriman  158 
felt 

142.  mill 
Bath 

Hampshire 
mountain 

143.  oxen 
shore 
settlers 
valley 

144.  laws 
fifty 
acres 


159. 

160. 


161. 


162. 


130.  passengers 

seeds 

eight 

145. 

worry 

163. 

131.  harbor 

begin 

Plymouth 

trunk 

164. 

town 

146. 

shawl 

meet 

147. 

quickly 

165. 

132. 

148. 

picked 

133.  deer 

barrel 

166. 

furs 

trade 

149. 

goose 

washtub 

167. 

168. 

134.  became 

150. 

sneezed 

Squanto 

151. 

harvest 

152. 

low 

135.  earth 

rich 

169. 

136. 


apron 


heavy 

evening 

words 

Hugh 

Richard 

Ellen 

exciting 

trail 

clock 

fresh 

circle 

golden 

California 

slept 

coverlet 

woven 

part 

journey 

bum 

beside 

tick 

Adair’s 

sign 

yourself 

ahead 

beyond 

dust 

United 

States 

corner 


jay 

branch 

slip 

squawk 

follow 

mouthful 


170.  alike 
crow 
oriole 
themselves 

171.  parents 
naughty 
mocking¬ 
bird 

172.  swallow 
wave 
lesson 
hardly 

173.  warbler 
finger 
feed 
half 

174.  strange 

175.  float 
dandelion 
suppose 

176.  reach 

177.  maple 
park 
knife 
tall 

178.  pine 
different 
needles 
cones 

179.  steal 
burdock 
beggar- 

tick 

180.  rub 
shines 

181.  pay 

182. 

183.  Jimmie 
cub 
forget 
truck 
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184.  wow 
yell 

promise 

heart 

185.  Lucy 
crackers 
peace 

186.  hind 
yard 
lie 
flat 

187.  fill 

188.  hurry 
fellow 

189.  rough 
zoo 

forgotten 

190. 

191.  snail 
body 

192.  slow 

193.  shell 
fits 
easy 
size 

194.  short 
leaf 

195.  folds 
empty 

196.  George's 
Gail 
canoe 
gentle 

197.  paddle 
shut 
touched 
raccoon 

198.  clam 
carefully 

199.  whisper 
dam 


200.  teeth 
hide-and- 

seek 

201.  let’s 
meadow 

202.  lettuce 
else 
party 

203.  alone 

204.  magic 
scolding 
plenty 
either 

205.  manners 
indeed 
afternoon 
shadows 

206.  doe 
step 
fawn 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210.  Ting  Ping 
kitty 
China 
miao 

211.  Lao  Er 
book 
study 
desk 

212.  Jao  Shi 
straight 
ahem 
spelling 

213.  stools 
platform 

214.  recite 

216.  song 

shoulder 

weather 

cupboards 


216.  forgot 

217.  silly 

218.  pages 
hat 
lovely 

219.  recess 
neat 
Foo  Lan 

220.  raise 
board 
clapped 

221.  stars 

222. 

223.  Jan 
Europe 
Dutchman 
Dutch 

224.  Zuider  Zee 
sea 

market 

225.  Bep 
Betje 
skirts 

226.  canal 
path 

227.  dresser 
plates 
parlor 
important 

228.  merry 
cozy 

229.  cousin 
Willem 
cheese 
press 

230.  Thursday 
Friday 

231.  among 
broad 
thick 


232.  Pieter 
Hankel 
dash 
except 

233.  unless 
peat 
sorts 
tulips 

234.  stork’s 
luck 
reason 
dikes 

235.  leak 
flood 

236.  lot 
brave 

237.  plane 
perhaps 
Miami 

238.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 

neiro 

Brazil 

map 

239. 

240.  seats 

241. 

242.  Trinidad 
belongs 

243.  Amazon 
jungle 

244.  trip 
Belem 

246.  middle 

246. 

247.  steel 

248.  six 

249.  Toby 
London 

250.  muffin 
penny 

261.  cart 
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252.  fountain 
drum 
Punch 

253.  stage 
set 

curtains 

254.  live 
actor 

255.  Hicks 

256.  command 
crowd 
enjoy 

257.  shone 
soldier 

258.  King 
Bucking¬ 
ham 

Palace 

259.  master 

260.  lady 
collar 

261. 

262.  Nanette 
chateau 
vegetable 
weeds 

263.  towers 
lane 
earn 
touch 

264.  France 
castle 
moss 
grasshop¬ 
pers 

265.  dungeons 
lock 

266.  spider 
web 
Prince 
mistress 


267.  rapped 
lonely 
slippers 

268.  question 
laying 
answer 
shocked 

269.  careless 
careful 
key 

270.  hall 
tap 

271.  blew 
ghost 
course 

272.  led 

273.  rose 
draw 
panel 

274.  hidden 
couldn’t 

275.  lid 
clicked 

276.  Madame 

277. 

278.  second 

279.  kick 

280.  quite 

281. 

282.  Fairy 
Stumping- 

ham 

283.  fashion 
queen 
since 
clever 

284.  court 
kingdom 

285.  sons 
born 
seventh 
shepherds 


286.  pastures 

287.  hawk 

288.  replied 

289.  music 
honey 
cups 

290.  unkind 
welcome 

291.  Fair 
oak 
asleep 
Maybloom 

292.  doctors 
nightin¬ 
gales 

293.  chest 
daughter 

294.  mind 
sang 

295.  cool 

296.  itself 

297.  wore 
pink 

298. 

299.  joy 

300.  Paul 
John 
cottage 

301.  gold 
chip 

302. 

303.  it’s 
ax 

304.  I’ve 
pecking 
hollow 

305.  spade 

306.  that’s 
done 
brook 
clear 


307.  walnut 

308.  failed 

309. 

310. 

311.  tinder 
knapsack 
sword 
witch 

312.  chin 

313.  lamps 
blue- 

checked 

copper 

silver 

314.  third 

315.  here’s 

316. 

317. 

318. 

319. 

320. 

321.  inn 
marry 

322.  spent 

323.  struck 

324.  whisk 

325. 

326. 

327.  kissed 

328.  dream 

329.  chalk 

330. 

331.  guards 
prison 

332. 

333. 

334. 

335. 

336. 

337. 
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